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President James P. Beasom congratulates Pastor Franklin S. Swanson 
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Two Ways to Make Ax Handles 


WHEN I was a child I watched my father make many an ax 
handle. When one was needed, he wouldn’t think of buying it. 
Probably being short on cash made him long on ingenuity. When- 
ever an ax handle was needed, he would go to the timbered section 
of our place, and choose with care the kind of wood he wanted. 

He never hurried the job, but would work at it off and on in 
odd hours when there was nothing more urgent to do. I sat and 
watched, fascinated as only a child can be. I thought no one else 
could make an ax handle just like my dad. 

Upon one occasion my uncle was staying at our home for a few 
days, I had the opportunity of watching him make an ax handle. 
Scornfully I watched as he hacked away, seemingly making a hash 
of the job. It wasn’t at all the way my dad went about it. I had 
been feeling very superior in thinking that he would botch the job 
and that my dad would probably have to finish it. But soon, to my 
surprise and chagrin, there it was, taking shape before my eyes... 
a very good ax handle indeed! 

It seems to me the same thing often happens in a church when 
a new pastor comes, or a church school superintendent, or a new 
teacher. Because he does not do things in the time-honored way, 
many persons in the congregation get the idea that he doesn’t know 
how to do things right. Even very “good” persons are often deceived 
by what they think they see, or fail to see, in the new leader. 

MRS. EVERETT E. GIRE 
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COVER PICTURE. Newest congregation in the rapidly growing California Synod is Epiphany 
Church at Hayward. President Beasom, at organization meeting on May |, commended 
Pastor Franklin A. Swanson who has established two other new congregations in California 
since 1940. See page 41 
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New technique against church 

In Czechoslovakia last month the Com- 
munist government was trying out a new 
technique against the Roman Catholic 
Church. Instead of putting the leaders in 
prison, it was attempting to persuade par- 
ish priests to disregard their leaders. 

Priests who take “a positive attitude” 
toward the government may expect an 
increase in salary. The Czech state is 
providing about $36 million this year 
toward expenses of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

A government-sponsored paper, The 
Gazette of the Catholic Clergy, began 
publication in May. Its purpose is to 
inform the clergy of the Communist 
promises “so they will not be misled by 
uninformed persons in the Catholic hier- 
archy.” 


Archbishop answers 

‘Some Czechoslovak priests were yield- 
ing to Communist temptations. They 
were trying to lead their brother-clergy- 
men astray. “We hope you will not ac- 
cept information and instructions from 
suspended, dissenting, and ex-communi- 
cated priests,” wrote Archbishop Josef 
Beran to his clergy last month. 

“Judas could give information to the 
enemies of Christ—where He was and 
how to capture Him,” wrote the arch- 
bishop. 

Roman Catholics who hold govern- 
ment offices were warned by the arch- 
bishop that they are “accomplices in all 
anti-church measures.” He threatened 
them with excommunication if they co- 
operate in restricting rights of the church. 

The government is trying to set up 
a new Czechoslovak Catholic Church, 
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independent of Rome, and a new “union 
of Catholic clergy,” the archbishop said. 


World census of Christians 

Since 1936 there had been no new 
figures on the number of Christians in 
the mission fields. This month an up- 
to-date survey was ready for publication 
by the International Missionary Council 
in London. 

There has been a 200 per cent increase 
in the number of Protestants in 120 coun- 
tries since 1925, the survey showed. In 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa there 
are now 25,341,283. In 1925 the num- 
ber was 6,517,697. Roman Catholic en- 
rollment in these countries is 130,135,283. 

In India and Pakistan the Protestants 
increased from 580,212 to 4,100,224 in 
23 years, said the Council, and in South 
Africa from 714,013 to 5,467,281. 

The entire Protestant missionary staff 
throughout the world, said the Council, 
numbers 192,987. Of these 25,989 are 
ordained ministers — including 17,106 
nationals and 8,883 foreign missionaries. 


Thousand missionaries enter Japan 

There are now 1,800 missionaries at 
work in Japan, reported Dr. Luther A. 
Gotwald who returned home on May 20 
after two months in the Orient. About 
1,300 are Roman Catholic, 500 Prot- 
estant. 

Eight hundred of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries stayed in Japan during the 
war, explained Dr. Gotwald. They were 
citizens of nations not at war with Japan. 
A thousand missionaries have been ad- 
mitted to Japan since the war, half of 
them Protestant. 

Dr. Gotwald and Miss Helen Shirk of 
the staff of the ULC Board of Foreign 
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Missions visited every Lutheran congre- 
gation in Japan. They found churches 
eagerly conducting evangelistic work 
among the multitudes who are now 
greatly interested in Christianity. 

“The church schools, which include 
many kindergartens connected with local 
congregations, are taking on new life and 
vigor,” reported Dr. Gotwald. The boys’ 
high school in Kumamoto has more than 
1,000 pupils. The girls’ school has 700. 


Church continues in China 

In China Dr. Gotwald heard from 
many missionaries who had been injured 
by Communists. Some missionaries have 
been killed. Chinese Christian leaders in 
some places have been imprisoned. Ef- 
forts have been made “by rigid examina- 
tions and threats” to change their 


“thoughts” according to the Communist 
pattern. 

Although missionaries from abroad 
may be obliged to withdraw from most 
of China, the Chinese Christians will 
carry on their work, Dr. Gotwald be- 
lieves. Public meetings are often banned 
and Communist teachers of anti-religion 
are put on church school staffs. But the 
church will go underground if necessary. 

Among the Lutherans reported Dr. 
Gotwald, 15 Danish missionaries con- 
tinue work in Communist-controlled Man- 
churia, five remain in the Hankow area. 
Four ULC missionaries are still in Tsing- 
tao which is surrounded by Communists. 


Century of American deaconesses 
Skies were bright and blue over Pitts- 
burgh on a July day, 100 years ago, when 


How AsBouT GOING To PITTSBURGH? 
In 1849 Theodore Fliedner invites German women to be the first to serve as dea- 
conesses in America. (Scene from centennial pageant to be given in Milwaukee) 
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four German deaconesses arrived to help 
Dr. William A. Passavant manage the 
first Protestant hospital in America. With- 
in a few years three of the deaconesses 
got married. 

The fourth—Sister Louise Marthens— 
worked a half-century in the care of the 
sick and destitute. Before she died the 
Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deaconesses 
had been established (1884). 

‘In 1949 there are 10 American moth- 
erhouses, with 470 deaconesses. It looks 
as though this type of full-time ministry 
of women is just at the point of blossom- 
ing out into a major church activity in 
America. 

This month the deaconesses of 10 
motherhouses will celebrate the centen- 
nial during their annual conference meet- 
ing, to be held in Milwaukee June 19-21. 


Women in church 
It will be all right for women to be 


sent to synod meetings of the Toronto 


Diocese of the Church of England in 
Canada. The synod approved admitting 
women members at its meeting in late 
May. 

The committee considering the question 
said there was no demand by the women 


to be admitted to synod meetings. “What - 


demand do you want?” queried the Rev. 
Terence Crosthwait. “Do you expect the 
women to sit in the gallery and pop fire- 
crackers at us? Or break the stained glass 
windows with their parasols?” 

The Rev. G. H. Dowker was hopeful 
that women would not soon outnumber 
men in the synod meetings. “If the women 
take over, the men will sit back and let 
them do the work.” 

The Albany, N. Y., diocese of the 
Episcopal Church rejected a petition last 
month to allow women to serve as vestry 
members. The Pacific province of the 
Episcopal Church refused to amend a 
church ruling to permit women to be 
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members of the synod. “The action in- 
dicates that the Episcopal Church does 
not believe in democracy for its own 
members,” said Mrs. Robert Vickery. 

In Dublin the Church of Ireland 
(Anglican) voted 158 to 39 to permit 
women to be members of synod. The 
Congregational Church at Quincy, Mass., 
ordained Mrs. Alicia C. Corea last month 
to be assistant pastor. Her husband is 
the pastor of the congregation. 


Not so many denominations 

The 256 varieties of Protestants in 
America would soon be considerably re- 
duced in number—unless some new ones 
appear soon. 

This month the Reformed Church in 
America (Dutch Reformed—established 
on Manhattan Island in 1628) agreed to 
merge with the United Presbyterians 
(Scotch Covenanters). 

The merger votes were taken at con- 
ventions of both denominations held at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., in late May. Action 
must be taken next year in the 51 U.P. 
presbyteries and 47 Reformed classes, 
preceding a final vote in national as- 
semblies of both churches in 1950. Each 
church has about 200,000 members. 

The Presbyterian Church USA (North) 
must go a little slow in its efforts to unite 
with the Presbyterian Church US 
(South), delegates were told at the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly in Buffalo last 
month. Too much haste is likely to 


frighten those who are reluctant to merge. 


The merger question is scheduled to come 
up again in 1953. 

The Disciples of Christ and the North- 
ern Baptist Convention ought to merge, 
the Christian Church (Disciples) of Iowa 
was told. A merger vote is expected in 
1953 or 1954. 

Congregational Christian Churches and 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
merger may be completed next year. 
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Lutheran merger 

The United Evangelical Lutheran 
Lutheran Church shouldn’t wait for a 
merger of all National Lutheran Council 
churches, the UELC president, Dr. N. C. 
Carlsen, believes. “It will take at least 
a decade” before such a merger .comes, 
he will report to a convention of his 
church this month. 

Dr. Carlsen believes an _ invitation 
should be given “especially to the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church and the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church” to merge with 
the UELC. 

He states that Dr. Emmanuel Poppen, 
president .of the American Lutheran 
Church, believes that holding a confer- 
ence of all major Lutheran churches on 
the subject of unity “would not in any way 
) interfere with a merger of the ELC, 

UELC, and ALC if that appears desir- 
able and feasible.” 


Germans are here 

Last year it was only the most notable 
of the executives of the German churches 
who got permission to make their first 
postwar visit to America. This year at 
least 100 churchmen are here. 


Most of the Germans have come at 
the expense of the U.S. Military Govern- 
ment. Their travels in America are in- 
tended to “promote peace and construc- 
tive relations in the postwar world.” 
Eighty German clergymen and lay lead- 
ers in the churches are now on govern- 
ment-financed trips to the United States. 

American church organizations are 
given responsibility for planning useful 
study tours for the German churchmen. 
Nine of the churchmen who arrived in 
the U.S. in May are traveling under guid- 
ance of the National Lutheran Council. 
They are specialists in religious education, 
youth work, journalism, or other phases 
of church activity. 

Among visitors at the offices of the 
United Lutheran Publication House in 
Philadelphia on a recent May morning 
were Dr. Georg Federer of the Hilfswerk 
office in Stuttgart, Dr. Eberhard Mueller 
of the Evangelical Institute at Bad Boll, 
Dr. Kurt Hutten who is in charge of radio 
and press service of the church in Wuert- 
temberg, Mr. Werner Dodeshoener. and 
Dr. Focko Luepsen of the Press Service 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany. 
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World News Notes 


Norway is armed 
IF WAR SHOULD come, and the accom- 


panying terror of the atom bomb, Nor- 
way intends to be ready. Under the ener- 
getic supervision of her director of the 
industrial guard, Hans Blom, steps are 
being taken to assure the continuance of 
industrial production, no matter what 
form attacks from abroad may take. 

To assure power for production, hydro- 
electric power stations are being con- 
structed underground. The project is be- 
ing pursued so vigorously that Norway 
hopes to have over half of her hydro- 
electric power needs in operation in her 
underground plants. 

Norway’s preparation, however, is not 
merely passive protection. In her great 
Trondenes fortress, key to the great net- 
work of 357 forts that sweep across the 
Arctic circle—which dwarfs even Gibral- 
tar—Norway has some of the world’s 
largest calibre coastal guns. They can fire 
20 one-ton shells a minute. 

The fortress and guns were the un- 
willing gift of the German Wehrmacht, 
but they were really paid for by the 
enforced Norwegian labor that built them. 
Now in Norwegian hands, they command 
the deep and rocky fjords, the lairs of 
submarine fleets, the hiding places of air- 
crafts and carriers, and they competently 
bottle up, or hold open for friends, the 
Arctic seas. 


British will hold Cyprus 
Cyprus HAS become the scene of ex- 


tensive military preparations by the U.S. 
and Britain. Both governments have been 
busily engaged in setting up large-scale 
naval and air units, radar installations, 
and radio equipment for a formidable 
propaganda program. 

The favorable position of Cyprus on 


the East-West border marks its import- 
ance and explains the activity. There are 
sO many engaged in the operation, and 
so much money in circulation, that a se- 
vere housing shortage and soaring prices 
are particularly plaguing the inhabitants. 

So far the program has been conducted 
with a surprising lack of publicity, for ob- 
vious reasons. But hostile eyes have not 
been blind to the work. Turkey will be 
greatly disappointed by the development, 
even though it furnishes a needed sense 
of security. For some time Turkey and 
Greece each believed that in her retrench- 
ment Britain would be withdrawing from 
the island. Greece was confident that 
Cyprus would eventually fall under her 
jurisdiction. This confidence stirred Tur- 
key to press her claims, and agitation 
among the 20 per cent Turkish popula- 
tion of the island generated plenty of dis- 
orderly enthusiasm. Both know now it 
was a false alarm. 


This and that ; 
COTTON-PICKING has been made 
quicker, cleaner and better for both hand 
and machine collecting. Ammonium 
thiocyanate, a coal product, applied 
shortly before harvesting in a spray, 
causes the leaves to dry and fall off.... 
BRITISH CHILDREN complain that they are 
being cheated in the distribution of the 
unrationed candy. Adults have been buy- 
ing so much for themselves that the avail- 
able supply has been running short... . 
FRANCE has suspended trade relations 
with Switzerland because the latter 
“froze” French funds in Swiss banks. 
The cause of disagreement was failure to 
renew a financial and commercial pact 
between the two countries before May 1, 
at which time the old pact expired. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


THE EXECUTIVE branch of the govern- 
ment needs to be reorganized, according 
to Congress. But the two houses cannot 
agree on the extent to which the President 
should be given authority to do the job. 

The report of the Hoover Commission 
made startling charges of inefficiency and 
duplication of function among govern- 
ment departments and agencies. It recom- 
mended a thorough revamping, and 
pointed out that drastic economies could 
be effected. Both houses of Congress 
passed Reorganization Bills. But the con- 
ferees who met to iron out the differ- 
ences between the two bills have failed 
to come to an agreement. 


Deadlock 

THE HOUSE BILL, which was passed 
first, gave the President sweeping powers 
to overhaul the machinery of govern- 
ment. He could present to Congress a 
major reorganization plan for an execu- 
tive department or agency, and unless 
both houses should veto the plan in 60 
_ days, it would automatically go into 
effect. 

There were limitations, however. The 
President could not set up a new depart- 
ment, nor advance an agency to a depart- 
ment of cabinet rank. And seven agen- 
cies, including the National Military Es- 
tablishment, would be exempt from any 
general reorganization except by special 
legislation. 

The Senate was not satisfied with these 

limitations. It passed a bill in which no 
agencies were exempt from Presidential 
housecleaning. It gave more latitude in 
the creation of new agencies, even per- 
mitting the forming of departments with 
cabinet status. It included the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia in the 
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new reorganization plan. 

But the Senate bill imposed other lim- 
itations. It provided that a reorganization 
proposal by the President could be de- 
feated by the veto of either house rather 
than of both. It set April 1, 1953, as the 
termination date for the President’s new 
powers. 

The two bills went to a conference 
committee. Instead of the usual give and 
take, a tug of war ensued. Neither side 
was willing to yield its position on exempt- 
ing agencies and on veto provisions. On 
May 25, negotiations ended in a deadlock. 
After a traditional 20-day interim, the 
conferees will report the impasse to the 
Senate and House, and ask further in- 
structions as to what points they may 
yield. 


Economy 

THE PRESSURE for the passage of some 
reorganization legislation is mounting, be- 
cause of the need for economy. With the 
probability of a major tax increase fading 
fast because of “recession jitters,” with 
large appropriations pending, with mil- 
itary aid to Europe under the North At- 
lantic Pact looming on the horizon, Con- 
gress faces the prospect of a deficit of $1 
to $3 billion in the next fiscal year. 

Herbert Hoover testified before a Con- 
gressional committee that if all the rec- 
ommendations of his Commission were 
followed, an annual saving of $3 billion 
would result. Resistance to the proposed 
revamping will be strong, because of en- 
trenched interests. But Congressmen are 
beginning to say, “If we can’t tax more, 
we must spend less.” It may take the 
threat of a deficit, plus fear of a reces- 
sion, to break the deadlock. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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IHinois Synod Sets $334,248 Budget 


By GLENN G. GILBERT 


Synodical executive board is reorganized, minimum salary for mission 


parishes established, circulation campaign for "The Lutheran" planned 


“WE GAIN VISION and perspective at 
this table. Thereafter the world may see 
a bit of Christ shining in us.” These 
words from the communion sermon by 
Dr. Harmon J. McGuire, president of the 
Illinois Synod, set the tempo for the an- 
nual meeting of the synod, held at St. 
Paul’s Church, Evanston. 

One of the largest budgets in synodical 
history was adopted. It calls for raising 
$334,248. This is to be divided between 
the United Lutheran Church ($217,029), 
synodical objectives which are the Na- 
chusa Lutheran Home for Children 
($12,750), Carthage College ($22,750) 
and Chicago Seminary ($18,250), and 
the synodical treasury. The per capita 
apportionment will be $8. A motion was 
adopted that the items relating to the 
synodical objectives be regarded as min- 
imum claims and all sums raised in excess 
of 100 per cent of the budget be dispersed 
proportionately between them. 


THE SYNOD ADOPTED its Christian 
Higher Education Year quota of 
$272,000. This will be distributed as 
follows: Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 
$71,000; Carthage College, $174,000; 
Special Aid Fund, $27,000. 

Treasurer Roy L. Fosberg reported 
that 1948 was, financially, one of synod’s 
most successful years. $286,246 was re- 
mitted for apportioned benevolence. Of 
this sum, $189,810 was dispersed to the 
ULCA. Receipts for 1948 were 45 per 
cent larger than for 1947. Statistician 
E. F. Konering reported that 92 per cent 
of the basic apportionment was reached, 
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with 80 per cent of the double apportion- 
ment achieved. One hundred two congre- 
gations paid 100 per cent or more on the 
double apportionment. Baptized mem- 
bership increased 2,193, confirmed mem- 
bership, 904, and communing, 926. Com- 
muning percentage for the synod was 
68.6. ; 

Dr. W. Carl Satre addressed the con- 
vention on behalf of cHEy. The synod 
went on record as favoring congregational 
contributions being made against the gen- 
eral quota of synod rather than to desig- 
nated institutions or the special aid fund. 

A proposed amendment to the syn- 
odical constitution came up for a second 
reading and was adopted. It enlarged 
the membership of the Executive Board. 
Formerly the board consisted of a pres- 
ident, secretary, treasurer, statistician, 
presidents of the four conferences, and a 
lay member at large. The amendment 
specifies ‘that a lay representative be 
elected from each of the four conferences, 
that such individual shall be elected for 
a term of two years and can serve no more 
than two successive terms. 


AN INCREASED ALLOCATION for the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension for 1950 was approved. The ad- 
ditional funds will permit the board to 
increase the salaries of pastors of home 
mission congregations to a minimum of 
$2,800 and parsonage. Permission was’ 
also obtained to effect a similar arrange- 
ment for 1949. : 

The Rev. Luther C. Mueller and Mr. 
Roy L. Fosberg were re-elected secretary 
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and treasurer of synod. Mr. E. F. Koner- 
ing, for 10 years statistician, did not wish 
to be considered for re-election. Mr. 
Ehrhard Wagner was elected to this office. 
Mr. Erwin H. List, for seven years a 
member of the executive board, also 
stated that he did not care to be re-elected. 
The following lay members of the execu- 
tive board were chosen as representatives 
of the four conferences: Mr. Everett 
Mitchell, Chicago; Mr. Hugo Weyrauch, 
Northern; Mr. Charles D. Johnson, Cen- 
tral; Mr. William A. Reindl, Southern. 
Dr. L. Ralph Tabor spoke as represen- 
tative of the ULCA. In the report of the 
Social Missions Committee, proposed 
plans for the forthcoming Evangelism 
Campaign were explained. The Social 
Action division of the committee pre- 
sented resolutions calling upon synod to 
express its disapproval of certain bills 
pending before the state and national leg- 
islatures. One such bill would legalize 
bingo and other gambling procedures. 
Another was Senate Bill 246, relating to 


Midwest Benevolence Up 


‘By LORIN J. WOLFF 


federal aid to public schools and its pro- 
vision that the states may determine 
whether parochial schools shall share this 
aid. A resolution was adopted reminding 
synod of its obligation to the DPs and set 
as its goal that each congregation assume 
responsibility for at least one family. 

THE STEWARDSHIP COMMITTEE pre- 
sented a series of colored slides depicting 
various objectives and goals of synodical 
benevolence giving, accompanied with a 
commentary read by Mr. Everett Mitchell 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 
Preparations are being made to set up 
stewardship workshops during the fall, 
employing this material as basis. 

Synodical Mission Pastor Wilbur Allen 
reported that during the past year he had 
organized a congregation at Jacksonville, 
Ill. Charter membership was 53. 

Mr. C. A. Bongarzone, subscription 
manager of THE LUTHERAN, presented de- 
tails of the synodical subscription plan. A 
resolution was adopted that the plan be 
put in effect from January to March 1950. 


600 Per Cent in 8 Years 


Midwest Synod will study proposal to merge with Kansas and Nebraska 


synods. Will exchange congregations with other National Council churches 


“OVER THE PAST eight years, our synod 
has increased its per capita giving for all 
benevolence by 600 per cent,” reported 
the Stewardship Committee to the Synod 
in the Midwest at its convention held in 
the new Our Redeemer’s Church, Wayne, 
Nebr., May 16-19. 

In 1940 per capita giving was $1.21. 
In 1948 it reached an all-time high of 
$8.50 for all benevolences. While ‘this 
was going on, the synod grew in com- 
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muning membership from 11,181 to 
13,171, an increase of almost 18 per cent. 

1948 was the first year in its history 
that the Midwest Synod reached 100 per 
cent apportionment giving. It was the fifth 
straight year that the Lutheran World 
Action goal was overpaid. Figures in the 
1949 ULCA Year Book show that the 
Midwest Synod leads all other synods in 
the per cent of its confirmed members 
who commune at least once a year (81.9). 


Stitt on, Pik eS 


One new congregation, Evangelical Lu- 
theran at Niobrara, Nebr., was received 
into synod. One new church was ded- 
icated. Our Redeemer Church, in Wayne, 
where the convention was held, is one of 
the most beautiful churches in the state. 


AsoutT 700 DELEGATES and _ visitors 
came to the Midwest Synod convention 
from as far south as Lipscomb and Dar- 
rouzett, Texas, 700 miles from Wayne, 
Nebr.; from Tea, S. D., 150 miles to the 
north; from Lodgepole, Nebr., 400 miles 
west and from Northboro, Ia.; and West- 
boro, Mo., 250 miles to the east. At the 
annual laymen’s banquet they were ad- 
dressed by Dr. Franklin Clark Fry on the 
urgency of evangelism. 

The ordination sermon was preached 
by Dr. Martin Schroeder, Sr., father of 
one of the ordinands. Martin Schroeder, 
Jr., called to Messiah Church in Grand 
Island. Edwin Bastian, called to Im- 
manuel Church, at Hastings, was also or- 
dained. Dr. Fry, president of the church, 
participated in the ordination. 


RESOLUTIONS WERE passed encourag- 
ing joint Sunday school conventions and 
tallies among all groups of the National 
Lutheran Council, as well as closer fellow- 
ship between the auxiliary groups of the 
NLC on this territory. The convention 
went further by passing the following 
resolution: 

“That the Midwest Synod authorize its 
president to confer at any time with the 
executive committees or presidents of 
other synods or districts of church bodies 


participating in the National Lutheran 


Council, regarding a generally equitable 
exchange and transfer of congregations 
for the purpose of forming more compact 
parishes, and generally to increase the 
effectiveness of the church’s ministry, and 
to authorize such transfers, respecting in 
every case the wishes and desires of the 
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parish or parishes involved.” 

Then came a resolution which would 
go even further than that. It proposed 
that the Executive Board of synod study 
the possibility of a gradual merger be- 
tween the Midwest, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas synods. This was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in consultation with 
Dr. Fry. After study by this group, and 
report back to synod, and after consider- 
able discussion in an executive session, 
the following resolution was passed by 
synod: 

“That the Midwest Synod inform the 
Executive Board of the ULCA of this 
synod’s present inclination to consider se- 
riously a future merger with the Nebraska 
and Kansas synods, and further, that this 
synod invite the Executive Board of the 
church to begin an inquiry as to the 
feasibility and desirability of such a 
merger.” 


THE worK of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, as well as the Chris- 
tian Higher Education Year appeal, re- 
ceived thorough treatment in the presenta- 
tion of President Fry. Before synod ap- 
proved its $75,000 goal for the CHEY ap- 
peal, some questions were asked. 
“Shouldn’t we first see to it that our col- 
leges are really ‘Christian’ and ‘Lu- 
theran?’ ” asked one. “Ought we not sup- 
port our colleges adequately enough, so 
that they would not have to look beyond 
the church for support?” Then the church 
would have, and should have, a definite 
voice in the affairs of the colleges. 

The $75,000 will be distributed as fol- 
lows: $61,500 to Midland College, 
$10,500 to Central Seminary and $3,000 
to the Special Aid Fund. 


THE COMMITTEE on the ministry re- 
ported that there were four students from 
synod in the seminary, 15 young men in 
colleges preparing for the ministry, and 
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ORDINATION IN NEBRASKA 


Midwest Synod pastors and Presidents Franklin Clark Fry and Lorin Wolff share in 


ordination of Pastors Schroeder, Bastian 


two young women in college preparing 
for full-time work in the church. Much 
discussion resulted when the committee 
presented its recommendation, that “only 
seminary students who attend Central 
Seminary shall receive financial aid from 
synod.” 

“Now that Central Seminary is getting 
a new start, let us give it our support, not 
only financially but also by seeing that 
our students attend there,’ said one 
brother. “Why compel students to go to 
any particular seminary?” “Our seminary 
must be good enough to stand on its own 
feet, and attract students, so they will 
want to come to Central,” said others. 

“Why compel a student to go to Cen- 
tral, after he has already spent four years 
in a small town like Fremont?” “The 
young men want to get a broader view 
of the church by going elsewhere.” 
“That’s why I have felt the seminary 
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should be moved from Fremont.” The 
final result was that seminary students 
who apply for ministerial aid may still 
choose the seminary they wish to attend. 

Dr. O. W. Ebright, Lincoln, Nebr., 
superintendent of Tabitha Home, told of 
the work of Tabitha in serving 88 aged 
guests and 54 children during the past 
year. The beautiful new $400,000 build- 
ing for the aged is now being erected. 


SYNOD AGAIN voted financial support 
for the Nebraska Lutheran Welfare Coun- 
cil and Lutheran student work. Pastor 
Alvin Petersen, Lincoln, Nebr., spoke on 
behalf of the student work. Authority 
was granted to call on churches in synod 
for an average contribution of $1 per 
confirmed member for the erection of a 
new Lutheran student house at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

(Continued on page 35) 


Ministerium Seeks Boundary Problem Solution 


By CARL E. KOPPENHAVER 


Congregations may volunteer to transfer to the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. Ministerium endorses $1,152,000 for CHEY 


THERE MAY BE some chance within the 
next year of reducing the overlapping of 
boundaries of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod and the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. At its convention in the Buck Hill 
Falls Inn, May 16-19, the Ministerium re- 
ceived a moderately hopeful report from 
its Committee on Intersynodical Rela- 
tions. 

The boundary problem is a century 
old. Strenuous efforts since 1929 have 
failed to solve it. Direct action by the 
Ministerium in transferring its Danville 
and Lancaster conference congregations 
to the Central Synod has been ruled out 
by the ULC Executive Board as contrary 
to proper church polity. 

The 110 congregations of the two Min- 
isterium conferences were requested dur- 
ing the past year to indicate whether 
they would voluntarily transfer to the 
Central Synod. Thirty-four indicated their 
willingness. Twenty-nine were unfavor- 
able. Others were undecided. 

The Ministerium decided on May 19 to 
ask the Central Synod whether the trans- 
fer of any of its congregations in the 
Danville and Lancaster conferences 
“would be an acceptable basis for further 
negotiations and possibly for an exchange 
of congregations.” 


Since 1944 when a definite boundary 
line between the two synods was accepted 
by both, the Central Synod has refrained 
from organizing new congregations east of 
the accepted border. The 1949 conven- 
tions of both synods agreed to a new ar- 
rangement for establishing missions in 
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Delaware county, adjoining Philadelphia. 

A joint commission of the mission 
boards of both synods is given authority 
to allocate fields in the Philadelphia area 
to either of the synods. The arrangement 
will be in effect five years, or until the 
synodical boundary problem is adjusted. 


HIGH ON THE agenda at the Ministerium 


sessions—and approved without much’ 


discussion—was the synod’s acceptance 
of a $1,152,000 quota for Christian 
Higher Education Year. Of this sum, 
$145,000 is for the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, $780,000 for Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, $100,000 for the education of 
women, and $127,000 for the special aid 
fund. Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss and the 
Rey. Paul W. Dieckman aided in explain- 
ing the CHEY objectives. 

Providing facilities for the higher edu- 
cation of its women has been before the 
synod for a number of years. The con- 
vention delegates made it clear that 
church-supported facilities should be es- 
tablished by the beginning of the 1951-52 
school year, either in co-operation with 
Cedar Crest College—a Reformed Church 
girls’ school just a stone’s throw from 
Muhlenberg College—or at Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove; or by introducing 
coeducation at Muhlenberg. 

Although the amount wasn’t presented 
to synod in this way, delegates with a 
flair for figures estimated that the overall 
financial objective of the Ministerium next 
year would total $8,030,268 for local and 
benevolent work. The sum of $2,616,805 
would go for the work of the church be- 
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yond the local parishes, and $5,313,463 
would be spent by the local parishes. 


If this objective is reached, the 246,291. 


confirmed members of synod will have 
contributed an average of $32.60. 

Last year, according to Dr. Earl S. Erb, 
secretary, the average gift for all church 
purposes was $22.68 per member. 


SIX YOUNG MEN took vows as ministers 
of the Gospel. They are Carl A. Borger, 
Palmerton, called to the Packerton-Nes- 
quehoning parish; James B. Miller, Lans- 
ford, called to the Wolf's Cross Roads 
parish; J. Donald Schupp, Bethlehem, 
called to St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Holly, 
N. J.; John W. Schwalm, Pine Grove, 
called to the Audenried-Beaver Meadows 
parish; Paul F. Walter, McKeansburg, 
called to St. Peter’s Church, Pittston; and 
Hermino Diaz, Puerto Rico, called by the 
ULCA Board of American Missions. 

Official ULCA representative, Dr. Har- 
old S. Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y., in the or- 
dination sermon, urged the candidates to 
be leaders in faith, character, and action. 
In his address as ULCA representative 
Dr. Miller declared “if the heart of man 
is made right, the church will meet all its 


_ objectives—both in evangelism and in the 


financial support that makes its multi- 
sided program possible.” 

Spokesman for the National Lutheran 
Council was the Rev. Carl E. Lund- 
Quist, assistant director of that organiza- 
tion. “Since 1941,” he said, “the Minis- 
terium has contributed $1,704,314 to- 
ward Lutheran World Action.” This 
year’s quota is $367,345, of which 
$141,500 now is on hand. During 1950 
the Ministerium will be called upon to 
raise $291,273. 

More than 1,000 displaced persons will 
be added to the population of Pennsyl- 
vania through the activity of the Min- 
isterium. The Ministerium challenged 
each of its 606 congregations to find living 
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quarters and work for at least one family. 

Feature of the Board of Inner Mis- 
sions’ presentation at the sessions was ob- 
servance of the 50th anniversary of es- 
tablishment of the Philadelphia City Mis- 
sion. The “city mission’—now the de- 
partment of institutional missions of the 
board—was founded by the late Dr. Jere- 
miah F. Ohl. The institutional missions 
department now has over 100 volunteer 
pastors visiting 132 institutions on the 
Ministerium territory. 

During the past year the board’s chil- 
dren’s bureau has cared for 901 children. 
Of these, 530 are in 340 Lutheran foster 
homes. The bureau is supervised by Miss 
Missoura Lausch, who this year marked 
her 20th anniversary with the board. 


FIVE CONGREGATIONS were received 
into the synod. They are St. John’s, Hat- 
boro, the Rev. Orval C. Hartman pastor; 
St. Timothy’s Church, Mohrsville, and St. 
Thomas’ Church, Bernville, Dr. Clarence 
Keiser pastor; St. Paul’s Church, Lyon’s 
Station, the Rev. Harold W. Sell pastor; 
and Grace Church, Topton, the Rev. 
Webster K. Reinert pastor. 

In the opening address of the conven- 
tion, Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president, 
stressed the need of reliance upon spir- 
itual motives to meet adequately the great 
tasks confronting the church. 

“It is not easy to analyze our motive,” 
Dr. Fischer said. “There are so many 
strands which help to weave the pattern 
of our religious life that it is difficult to 
single out any one motive as the deter- 
mining motive of our conduct. What we 
need to guard against is the tendency to 
subordinate the master motive to lesser 
motives, to substitute expedience for con- 
viction, technique for devotion.” 


Mrs. Roy L. Winters, elected pres- 
ident of the synodical Women’s Mission- 
(Continued on page 35) 


Rasmussen Declines Northwest Synod Presidency 


By CHARLES L. PULS 


Minneapolis pastor is named to succeed Gerberding. Synod approves 


CHEY goal, receives three new congregations, ordains seven 


Two EXPECTATIONS were in the minds 
of pastors and delegates who attended the 
convention of the Synod of the North- 
west in Resurrection Church, Milwaukee, 
May 17-19. They looked forward to the 
installation of a president of synod to suc- 
ceed Dr. R. H. Gerberding who is now 
executive secretary of the ULC Board of 
American Missions. They expected to be 
stirred by addresses given by ULC Sec- 
retary F. Eppling Reinartz. 

Suspense followed the election of the 
Rey. Harold T. Rasmussen as synod pres- 
ident. He postponed his decision regard- 
ing acceptance of the office until he could 
confer with Richfield congregation, Min- 
neapolis. He has been pastor of this con- 
gregation since he left the synodical post 
of stewardship secretary which he held 
from 1943 to 1947. 

Final decision, made by Pastor Ras- 
mussen in the week following the syn- 
odical session, was to decline to become 
synod president. His congregation has re- 
cently started to raise a fund for con- 
struction of a parish building, and would 
be thrown off stride if obliged to adjust 
itself to a change of pastorate in the midst 
of this project. 

Since Dec. | the Northwest Synod pres- 
idency has been administered on a part- 
time basis by the Rev. Paul A. Bishop, 
pastor of Bay Shore congregation, Mil- 
waukee. 

Disappointment and concern gripped 
the convention when it received word of 
the illness of Dr. Reinartz which pre- 
vented him from attending as representa- 
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tive of the United Lutheran Church. 


VETERAN LAYMAN J. K. Jensen, in a 
pre-convention banquet address, narrated 
the trials and triumphs of Northwestern 
Theological Seminary “for the benefit of 
those responsible for its continuance.” He 
pointed out that graduates now serve in 
all parts of the world, and that next fall 
70 young men will be enrolled. 

With Dr. L. Ralph Tabor, Washington, 
and Dr. W. Carl Satre, Toledo, as guest 
speakers, the general causes of the church 
were reviewed, and the Christian Higher 
Education Year was presented as a chal- 
lenge to the synod that takes stewardship 
of giving with all earnestness. The synod 
accepted the quota of $328,000 without 
a dissenting vote. 


INSPIRATIONAL SPEECHES were provided 
in the convention sermon by Dr. J. F. 
Fedders, Lake Park, Milwaukee; Prof. 
A. C. P. Hays of the Northwestern Semi- 
nary, convention chaplain; and Dr. A. A. 
Zinck who preached the ordination ser- 
mon in a packed church to a class of 
seven, of which his son was a member. 

Candidates for ordination were: Louis 
E. Ulrich, Jr., called to be assistant pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Minneapolis; 
George L. Lundquist, called to, the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, West St. 
Louis Park, Minn.; Berton G. Schaller, 
called to St. Andrew’s Church, Mahto- 
medi, Minn.; Frederick W. Zinck, called 
to St. John’s Church, Waterloo, Ontario; 
John W. Spann, called to the Goodhue- 
Zumbrota parish, Minn.; Norman B. Nel- 
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HAROLD RASMUSSEN | 
Won't be synod president 


son, called to Redemption Church, Mil- 
waukee; Gordon O. Lindemann, called by 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Continuing in the tradition as a “mis- 
sionary synod,” three new congregations 
‘were accepted into membership: Good 
Shepherd, W. St. Louis Park, Minn.; Re- 
demption, Milwaukee; and Resurrection, 
St. Cloud, Minn. In receiving these con- 
gregations, synod pointed out that its mis- 
sionary superintendent is a layman, Dr. 
L. V. Downing, Minneapolis. 


NEWLY ELECTED Treasurer W. O. Hel- 
‘wig, who had served ad interim since the 
Jast convention, presented a budget of 
$415,000, of which 66.3 per cent is al- 
located to the United Lutheran Church. 
He reported as general receipts for 1948: 
From congregations, $320,561.02; from 
Sunday schools, $22,966.40; for desig- 


: _ nated purposes, $162,542.38; and a grand 
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total of $546,308.58. During 1948, the 
congregations contributed $98,678 for 
World Action, $16,236 for Bible camps, 
and $17,086 for Lutheran Welfare. 

Secretary Royal E. Lesher of the Board 
of Social Missions, and the Rev. Paul L. 
Graf, Northwest Synod stewardship sec- 
retary, shifted synod’s attention from 
monetary projects to soul-winning by 
giving forceful emphasis to the Evangel- 
ism program now in progress. “This is 
the pastor’s opportunity,” said Secretary 
Graf. “We must sharpen Christ’s com- 
mission to win-others, so that laymen feel 
their part in personal witnessing,” said 
Secretary Lesher. “With 50 per cent of 
America unchurched, with church at- 
tendance down, with paganism creeping 
throughout our social life, with the Lu- 
theran Church facing the fact of losing its 
young people, Evangelism is a necessity.” 

To many, a highlight of the convention 
was the address by Pastor Heinrich Falk 
of Germany, who commended the church 
for providing the materials for congrega- 
tional rebuilding in war-torn lands. 

In an address that aroused much dis- 
cussion, the Rev. Werner Spiegel, director 
of DP work in Wisconsin, pointed out the 
problems involved in resettling the breth- 
ren from other lands, and of the slowness . 
with which Lutherans have responded to 
accepting their share in the migration. 


ELECTION RESULTS announced were: 
the Rev. Karl W. Brockhouse, president 
of the Western Conference; the Rev. T. S. 
Reese, president of the Central Confer- 
ence; Mr. Ronold Drechsler, Milwaukee, 
to the Executive Board of synod; Pastors 
J. W. Rilling and C. H. Zeidler, Mr. A. L. 
Grede, Milwaukee, and Mr. Fred C. 
Mueller, Minneapolis, to the Board of 
Directors of Northwestern Seminary; Mr. 
A. D. Phillips, Madison, to the Board of 
Trustees, Carthage College. 

(Continued on page 35) 


West Virginia Synod Ordains Five 


By HAROLD L. HANN 


CHEY appeal is endorsed unanimously. "ULC is moving 


in first speed," 


NEVER BEFORE—in the memory of the 
oldest veteran—had it happened in the 
history of the West Virginia Synod. Five 
young men were ordained to the ministry 
at the convention of the synod at Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va., May 15-18. John M. 
Aurand and Frank W. Klos, Jr. (First 
English, Wheeling), and Beryl B. Maurer 
(St. Paul’s, Morgantown) were from 
West Virginia congregations. Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Carlson and Verle C. Schumacher 
were formerly members of Ohio and 
Pittsburgh Synod congregations respec- 
tively. Newly ordained Pastors Aurand 
and Klos have been called to positions 
in the Maryland Synod. 

The Ministerial Education Committee 
reported that there will be three young 
men from synodical parishes to enter the- 
ological seminaries this autumn. Frank 
H. Jogwick and Tobey D. Lytle (First 
Church, Parkersburg) will enroll at 
Hamma Divinity School, and Donald D. 
Anderson (St. Paul’s, Morgantown) at 
Gettysburg Seminary. 

“Come forth the servant of Jesus Christ 
and then you will see what you most de- 
sire to see,” was the way Dr. Clarence 
C. Stoughton summarized the purpose of 
Christian Higher Education. He was 
pleading for wholehearted support of 
CHEY, that the church’s institutions of 
higher learning may be equipped and 
fortified to send forth an increasing num- 
ber of such servants. Synod voted unan- 
imously to co-operate in the CHEY appeal 
in 1950. 

Most vigorous argument in the three- 
day sessions arose over the interpretation 


says Stoughton. "Time to shift gears” 


of the clause in the synodical constitution 
dealing with the approval of all synodical 
appropriations by the Executive Commit- 
tee. The matter was resolved when a re- 
quest for an additional $400 for the Home 
Missions Committee, after the budget had 
been adopted, was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee and granted. 


Dr. STOUGHTON was present as what 
he termed “a reporter for the ULCA.” 
He declared, “We are moving under 
power in our great church but as yet only 
in first speed. We have touched only a 
small fraction of our potential.” 

Among speakers at the West Virginia 
convention were Dr. Robert L. Lang of 
the National Lutheran Home for the 
Aged; Mr. Luther D. Grossman, Tressler- 
town Children’s Home; the Rev. John M. 
Warnes, associate superintendent of 
Oesterlen Home; Dr. Amos John Traver 
of Hamma Divinity School; Director 
Frank M. Brown of Lutheran World Ac- 
tion; and the Rev. Malcolm D. Shutters, 
missionary to China. 


APPROVED AS A minimum standard for 
pastors’ salaries was the sum of $2,400 
with parsonage and pension payments in 
addition. 


The Committee on Stewardship and. 


Benevolence reported that in the past year 
synod “far surpassed its previous records, 
first, in the total amount given for appor- 
tioned benevolence; second, in the aver- 
age given per member; and third, in the 
percentage of original quota given.” 
Committed to the Publications Com- 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Meet Elsie Singmaster! 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


This famous story-teller is the daughter of a noted Lutheran scholar, 


and has lived for years on the campus of Gettysburg Seminary 


UNTIL THIS MOMENT, Elsie Singmaster 
has been unaware of the confusion she 
wrought in my life one spring day in 1932. 
Reciting of her name in a high-school 
history class produced for me a low mark 
in an oral test and a trip to the principal’s 
office for “disciplinary measures.” 

It all started when my freshman history 
teacher asked “What makes the town of 
Gettysburg famous?” 

Two classmates who responded with 
“The turning point of the Civil War” and 
“Where Lincoln delivered his address” re- 
ceived perfunctory nods of the instructor’s 
head, plus a smile that said “that’s cor- 
rect!” 

But my loud “ELsizg SINGMASTER” 
broke the silence of the back row. The 
class convulsed into practically hysterical 
mirth. From the teacher I received an icy 
glare, followed quickly by the curt “Rich- 
ard-you-may-go-to-the-principal’s-office!” 

With wilted pride, I left the classroom, 
silently rehearsing arguments for the prin- 
cipal; naturally, I had reasons for my 
answer. 

The principal and I could agree on one 
point—that the two words bringing upon 
me such sharp censure might better have 
been said in literature class. Other argu- 
ments—that Singmaster stories of the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg were far more fascinat- 
ing than dry footnotes found in our his- 
tory text, or that I was personally willing 
to trade Lincoln’s Address any day for 
Swords of Steel, written in the same town 
—just didn’t carry weight with The Man 
of Education. He insisted on taking the 
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traditional and long-range point of view. 


DISCIPLINE AND MATURE opinion pre- 
vailed that day, but I was not without 
sympathy. Hadn’t members of that same 
history class dog-eared my copy of Sew- 
ing Susie by Elsie Singmaster so fre- 
quently that later readers found it neces- 
sary to dog-ear dog ears in order to hold 
their place? 

We followed Singmaster publications 
as avidly as the latest issues of Boys’ Life 
and American Boy. Nor were we alone 
in our respectful admiration. We trav- 
eled in such good company as the editors 
of the Saturday Evening Post, Century 
Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, Pictorial Re- 
view, Scribners, and the Junior Literary 
Guild. 

No one doubted that any school boy or 
girl within 100 miles of the famous bat- 
tlefield knew the details of the famous 
first week of July 1863, or could recite 
the well-known Address in traditional 
sing-song. The fact: remained, however, 
that even Tom Swift suffered from com- 
petition with Singmaster stories of Adams 
county and its more illustrious county 
seat. 


ELsIzE SINGMASTER has lived in Gettys- 
burg since 1901. She is a product of a 
Lutheran parsonage, having been born 
in one belonging to St. Matthew’s Church 
in Schuylkill Haven, Pa., and lived in 
three others at Macungie, Pa., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Allentown, Pa. 

Her father was Dr. John A. Singmaster, 
one of the foremost Lutherans of his day, 
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who became professor of systematic the- 
ology at Gettysburg Seminary shortly af- 
ter the turn of the century, later became 
its president. His influence was felt widely 
in the church. 

There is little doubt that this same in- 
fluence had its effect on his daughter, who 
wished from early girlhood to become a 
writer and story-teller. In fact, a con- 
temporary of Dr. Singmaster said, “He 
can tell a better story in three sentences 
than most people can in many pages!” 

Her writing career began early. She 
was 11 when directed by a grammar- 
school teacher to compose a story. She 
did—with a borrowed plot. All sense of 
achievement dissolved into chagrin, how- 
ever, when the composition was published 
in a teachers’ journal. A troubled con- 
science bothered her for years, until she 
realized that the teacher had not expected 
an original plot. 

Her parents gave her every assistance 
and encouragement in her chosen field, 
enrolled her at Cornell University where 
she settled down to polishing her talent. 
At Ithaca, she was rigorously disciplined 
in the art of creative writing. 

Her professor required a theme each 
day. Other methods of his included hav- 
ing each student write a plot for a short 
story in a simple sentence, one for a novel 
in a paragraph. 

She forestalled any tendency to wilt 
under pressure by carrying with her a 
notebook in which she could jot down 
ideas as they occurred to her. This has 
been her habit for many years. 


FROM THE FIRST,-She achieved realism, 
not in spectacular romantic intrigue, nor 
in the white heat of sex, but in the faithful 
portrayal of human nature. As a result, 
it was only natural that the appearance of 
her first stories in magazines in 1905 
typed her clear style as “fresh as.a spring 
breeze.” That was the heyday of senti- 
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ELsi£E SINGMASTER LEWARS 
Shuns trivial things 


mental novels and fantastic romances that 
postured as stiffly as tintype characters in 
front of a painted backdrop. 

Sinclair Lewis’ realistic Main Street 
shocked many American readers in the 
early ’20s; Miss Singmaster had already 
produced two “realistic” novels with life 
in a small American town. 

When one installment of Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s Farewell to Arms was banned 
in Boston, the young writer could smile 
tolerantly. One of her own stories had 
just been rejected as “too daring” for the 
pages of the periodical which had carried 
the Hemingway story in serial form. 


SHE HAS ALWAYS shunned things trivial 
or cheap. Fundamental principles of the 
home, state and church have been stressed 
repeatedly in the speech and actions of 
her self-respecting and God-fearing men, 
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her intelligent and devoted women. 

At least part of her success as a writer 
has been her choice of subject matter. 
Because many of her relatives and friends 
were of Pennsylvania German stock, she 
called on her experiences and associations 
in that realm for many story plots. 

Years spent in St. Paul’s parsonage, 
Allentown, Pa., gave her insight into the 
lives of Pennsylvania Germans, created in- 
terest in the Mennonites, Dunkers, Amish 
and other Plain People. Here was fertile 
virgin soil for creative writing, untouched 
thus far by American authors. 

When she used Pennsylvania German 
characters in a composition at Cornell, 
her professor exclaimed, “Who are these 
queer, unreal people?” 

“They’re NOT queer! And they’re very 
real,” she protested. “They are my peo- 
ple living in the traditional ways of their 
ancestors!” 

“Then write more about them!” 


PERHAPS THE MOST important influence 
on her literary work has been Gettysburg 
—its people and its historic battlefield. 
Except for three years lived in Harrisburg 
prior to the death of her husband, Harold 
. Lewars, in 1915, she has lived in Gettys- 
burg since 1901. Here were to be found 
all the human interest, dramatic impact, 
and grim facts necessary for a discrimi- 
nating writer. Here plots were as nu- 
merous as the trees on Little Round Top, 
as different as the monuments that dande- 
lioned the battlefield. 

Elsie Singmaster’s advent in Gettys- 
burg could not have been better timed. 
She arrived well in advance of the Grim 
Reaper who since has exacted no little 
toll among Gettysburgians who either par- 
ticipated in or witnessed those hot July 
days of 1863. Death and the grave have 
made many of their stories no more than 
legends now, but many of the pictures 
drawn by these people are carefully pre- 
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served in Singmaster works, notably a 
collection of short stories, Gettysburg. 

Time has since removed much source 
material from within her immediate reach, 
but in her own words: “Subjects to write 
about in Pennsylvania are inexhaustible. 
Little has been done with the great lumber 
industry, or the industrial areas of the 
coal fields. Also, the drama of the great ~ 
rivers has hardly been touched!” 

The latter subject is a current interest 
of hers. In 1948, she published The Isle 
of Que, gripping account of a spring-flood 
rampage of the Susquehanna River, 
which slices the Keystone State in half 
from the New York state line to the 
Chesapeake. J Heard of a River, pub- 
lished the same year, utilizes the same 
liquid silver ribbon as locale for part of a 
story of early American settlers. 


ALTHOUGH WRITING has been a first 
love, in no sense can Elsie Singmaster be 
typed as a “studio hermit.” 

Living just across the street from the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, her in- 
terests have naturally included that in- 
stitution, faculty and student body, but 
they haven’t stopped there. Her activities 
in Christ Church, Gettysburg, prompted 
members to urge her on several occasions ‘ 
to permit her name to be placed in nom- 
ination for church councilwoman. 

During the early °30s, she led efforts 
to have Gettysburg College resume the 
admission of women, a practice which 
had been discontinued for several years. 
Success;came in 1935 when the college 
again became coeducational. 

The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica has felt her influence through her 
membership on the Board of Deaconess 
Work. Red Cross activity in Gettysburg 
and Adams county has been directed from 
her home on the Ridge. Book and Garden 
clubs have often sought her as a speaker. 
Frequently she makes personal appear- 
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ances before school organizations. 

Her extensive research into the life and 
culture of the Pennsylvania Germans has 
gained for her a reputation of an expert. 
Except, that is, on one occasion. 

A newspaper reporter assigned to write 
a feature story on her interviewed her 
for several hours, during which he learned 
she was interested in the Mennonites in 
Lancaster county. The final draft of the 
feature called her “an authority on the 
Midianites!” 

Since beginning her writing career, she 
has produced many short stories for mag- 
azines with national circulations, 16 books 
for young people, a short life of Martin 
Luther, three histories, a dozen novels. 


E.stz SINGMASTER resembles in many 
ways the characters she has written about 
down through the years. Even her phy- 
sical appearance points up this impres- 
sion. 

She is not tall and is squarely built. 
Her dark eyes, broad cheek bones, her 
firm and resolute jaw indicate a tireless 
energy which has poured itself into many 
thousands of printed pages. 

There’s a sturdy uprightness, honesty, 
and kindly humor that her readers like in 


her fictional characters. 

Perhaps the kindest compliment to her 
graciousness occurred several years ago 
in a country town not far from Gettys- 
burg. A young fifth-grader raced home 
after school one day. Quite out of breath, 
she found her mother in the back yard. 
With no loss of momentum, she raced 
into her first sentence: 

“The nicest lady was at school this af- 
ternoon, Mother. She told us all about 
boys and girls who lived long ago. She 
said we were a lot like they were and that 
we reminded her of the people she wrote 


‘about in books. 
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“She had a real soft voice and talked 
quietly all the time she was speaking. Yet 
all the boys were quiet, even the big ones 
in the back of the room. Nobody seemed 
to breathe while she was up front.” 

“Well! Who wa—” 

“Afterwards teacher said we could talk 
with her. She isn’t very tall and we all © 
crowded around her. She answered every- 
one and then told us some more stories! 
She was wonderful!” 

A smile of understanding crossed the 
mother’s face. “So you’ve met Elsie Sing- 
master!” 


TRUST THE GREAT ARCHITECT 

There is a story told of an old stonemason, who was busy with 
hammer and chisel when a passerby stopped to speak with him, “What 
are you doing?” he asked as he watched the gnarled old hands work- 
ing deftly on a shapeless mass. “I’m shaping this stone. It’s to be a 
part of a cathedral, I believe.” “Seems a queer lump for a cathedral, 
friend. Where will it be fitted?” The old man shook his head as he 
answered, “Nay, I don’t rightly know, sir. I haven’t seen the master- 
builder’s plan. He only said, “Shape this piece, my son, and I will fit 
it in” He knows where it belongs, for sure. He made the plan.” 
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Letter to the Chaplain 


DEAR CHAPLAIN: 

It was Friday—“Good Friday’—an- 
nounced on the Chapel bulletin board as 
we filed out of the noon mess hall into a 
cold, drizzly, miserable rain. 

I pulled my coat: coilar up tight and 
huddled with others from the scrub-gang 
against the storeroom wall for a mo- 
ment’s shelter before trudging to the de- 
pressing cell-block. 

“Good Friday?”—what was “good” 
about it? Soul-crushing years of darkness 
that stretched ahead black and endless? 
Not a letter from home for a whole year? 
Not even a visit? Hundreds of miles from 
home, penniless and not a friend in the 
world? And the cold rain jabbed into 
my shivering skin with the sharpness of a 
thousand needles. 

Then the Chapel bell pealed. Gypsey 
Joe detached his tall form from the wall. 
“Me—I'm truckin’ in. Might hear some 
good music. Coming?” 

Go to church on Friday! Not me! 
Never in my 40 trouble-studded years had 
I attended church during the week. Sun- 
days, yes; but not on a Friday, unless of 
course we were burying one of the boys. 
Yet, others were going into the Chapel. 
Evidently they thought it wasn’t a bad 
idea. 

All at once I knew it would be a good 
idea! I hated my tomb-sized cell; hated 
the jangle of the heavy, iron key squirm- 
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ing in the lock; and at night, the torment- 
ing shadow of the cell-bars across my 
narrow cot, still more hemming me in. 

In the Chapel I found a seat nearest 
the organ. Suddenly, as I listened to the 
sermon and joined in the sacred hymns, 
I was glad I had come. This feeling of 
gladness came not so much from the 
music I heard, but from what I learned 
through your portrayal of the happenings 
during Holy Week—2,000 years ago. 

How poignantly was revealed espe- 
cially to me the terrible humiliation and 
horrible suffering Jesus underwent so that 
lowly, insignificant I, along with millions 
of other human beings, might be shown 
the way towards becoming a true Chris- 
tian and have everlasting life. Never can 
I forget His words, uttered in His darkest 
hour: “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” What compas- 
sion! What love—even for His bitterest 
enemies! 

These words seem to light the wick of 
a tiny lamp in my heart, whose brightness 
I know will shine through all my future 
dark hours. And, after benediction, as 
we passed: through the Chapel doors into 
the rain, I was filled with a strange, new 
warm feeling. ; 

Thank you, Chaplain, for a most mem- 
orable Easter season. XXX 


This letter was written to Chaplain A. W. Stremel 
at the Western Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


During a long life I have proved that not one kind word ‘ever 
spoken, not one kind deed ever done, but sooner or later returned to 
bless the giver and become a chain binding ever with golden threads 


to the throne of God. 
June 8, 1949 


Lorp SHAFTESBURY 
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THE PARABLE OF WASHDAY 


By RUTH ESBJORNSON 


There must be a good foundation, even for a clothes pole 


CATHERINE STEPPED BACK to view her 
morning’s work with a sigh of satisfaction. 
For three hours she had been washing, 
rinsing, and tugging at heavy wet clothes. 
Now every piece was hanging on the line. 
Her job was done. The wind and sun 
could do the rest. 

There was time to snatch a cup of hot 
coffee before Ted came home for lunch. 
Hm! It tasted wonderful. She stepped 
up to the sink to wash her cup. She 
looked out her kitchen window to the 
back yard. Disaster had struck that gay, 
billowing wash. 

The sturdy clothes pole that had 
seemed so straight and firm had toppled 
to the ground flinging her wash in all di- 
rections. Catherine could have cried at 
the sight. 

Grimly she stamped down the back 
yard to investigate the cause of her dis- 
aster. That strong, thick clothes pole had 
rotted in the damp earth and all its sturdy 
strength had been dissipated by the con- 
stant seepage of water. 


JUsT THEN TED came whistling down 
the driveway. When he saw the wash, he 
shouted, “Mom! I bet you’re boiling!” 

He kicked at the fallen pole. Then 
shook his head with adolescent gravity, 
“It took a long time, but the water finally 
won out. Don’t worry. Dad and I will 
pick up a new pole after he comes home 
tonight.” 

Catherine asked, “Would you mind 
picking up the wash while I go in and 
get lunch?” 

She went into the house. From the 
window she could see him thrusting the 
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clothes into the basket. His lithe body 
scooped the clothes up with no trouble at 
all, and he swung the heavy clothes basket 
up as easily as if it were a sack of dande- 
lion fluff. 

An uneasy thought struck Catherine. 
How sturdy like a tall tree he is! Will he 
always be that way? Or will his strength 
sometime be dissipated and rotted away 
so that he won’t be able to stand under 
difficult circumstances? She remembered 
his expression, “The water finally won 
out.” 


PERHAPS WE parents have had similar 
thoughts about our children. Particularly 
as they reach adolescence do we wonder 
what we can do to keep them strong and 
true. They are coming to an age when 
the influence of parents means little or 
nothing. We see them growing away from 
us with alarming abruptness. 

At the age of adolesence they are much 
more anxious to have the approval of 
those of their own age than that of their 
parents. They want so desperately to be 
a part of the “gang,” they will do almost 
anything to achieve that end—even to re- 
belling against their families. 

This is a natural development in the 
life of the child and need not cause a great 
deal of concern to the parents as long as 
the group with which the child is asso- 
ciated has the same ideals and standards 
as those of the parents! 

The natural question that arises from 
such a statement is, “But how can I pick 
my child’s friends? That is going beyond 
the privileges of the parent.” 

It is true that we cannot, and must not, 
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as parents choose our children’s friends. 
But we can help to determine the group 
with which our child is going to associate. 
It requires interest and sometimes sacrifice 
on our part. 


DOESN’T YOUR CHURCH provide young 
people’s camps during the summer? It 
is one of the best opportunities for young 
people to meet and to have a good time 
together. Many parents who hesitate be- 
cause of the cost need to consider how 
vital group-life is to the adolescent and 
how it determines his future. Many Chris- 
tian homes are founded as the result of 
a friendship begun in camp. 

The Lutheran Students’ Association 
also has a summer convention where 
young college people can meet and dis- 
cuss those perplexing problems that dis- 
turb every thinking young person. There 
they are under the guidance of Christian 
professors. 

In the church at home any number of 
opportunities are given for young people 
to “pal together” in a group through the 
Luther League and other organizations. 
With encouragement and assistance from 
us as parents, our children might be led 


. into that type of group. 


In fostering this type of more or less 


exclusive fellowship of church people, the 
church is not saying that its people are 
always better or even kinder than other 
people. The cultural and social life that 
the church offers to young people is not 
always superior: to that of any other 
group. 

But the young people’s organization of 
the church does have something that no - 
other group can claim, that keeps it above 
the level of the water-logged earth. And 
that is Jesus Christ. He is constantly be- 
ing brought before them in such a way 
that His ideals become theirs. His spirit. 
permeates the group and, though the 
group does not always rise to it, at least, 
they cannot help knowing He is there 
ready with the right leadership. 


AN ADOLESCENT NEEDS Jesus Christ as 
much as anyone else, and if his group 
knows Him, that assures his own interest. 
But if our young people pal only with a 
group in which Jesus Christ is never pres- 
ent, there will be a strong tendency for 
our children to be lured away from Him 
also. That strength of character that we 
have been trying to build so firmly will 
gradually rot away by the constant seep- 
age of water from a completely secular 
world. 


WHAT Is an adventure? Not necessarily a thrilling escape from 
death, a holdup on a dark road at midnight. There are others. 

The newsboy, for instance, who runs after you. when you have 
overpaid him a penny; the lark by the roadside of a spring morning; 
the hilltop where life seems suddenly fresh and worthwhile again; 
the fireside and a good friend when the blizzard howls without; the 
limping dog, the sobbing child, the merry quip, the chance acquaint- 
ance. These and a thousand other bits of living are all adventures, 
and those who meet them with the adventurer’s heart will catch the 
extra pungency of their flavor till the day of their death. 


June 8, 1949 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


DOGS 


Dogs, dogs, dogs! I don’t care for 
them. Certainly I don’t think their place 
is in the house. We have never had one 
around because of the nuisance of odor, 
dirt, general annoyance, and inconven- 
ience when one wants to go away for a 
few days. 

But my three children are now mar- 
ried, and each one has a dog. They treat 
the brutes almost like children. That part 
would be all right if they’d keep the 
hounds at home. But almost every time 
they come back home they bring the dogs. 
The pooches run over the whole place and 
even get up on the upholstered furniture. 
Last week one of the dogs was in our car. 
Then on Sunday morning when we went 
to church I got my new black coat full of 
red dog hair, and had to be brushed off 
before I was in condition to enter the 
church. My feelings needed a brushing 
off too. 

I have a high regard for my children 
and their families. I look forward eagerly 
to their coming home. But those dogs! 


How different we are! Attitudes to- 
ward dogs and other pet animals range 
from the most friendly to extreme neg- 
ative. Our temperamental make-ups 
are different and experience has united 
with our feelings to give us our vari- 
ous outlooks. 

One would expect grown-up chil- 
dren to defer to the preferences of 
their parents in matters of this kind— 
especially since it could so easily be 
done. They ought to do so. But peo- 
ple come to feel that what they like 
everyone should like. 

Your first act should be to examine 
yourself and discover whether your at- 
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titude is fair and right. How would 
you balance your annoyance against 
the satisfaction which your children ex- 
perience in having the pets and bring- 
ing them home? Make up your mind 
whether you really have a good case. 
If you conclude that you are right, ex- 
plore the possibilities of satisfactorily 
solving the problem. Could a place be 
provided for the dogs outside the house 
or in the basement? How about a 
leash? Could you or your husband 
have a talk with the younger set—a 
pleasant but candid one—with a view 
to finding a satisfactory way out? 

If you can’t find a strong case for 
your viewpoint you had better try to 
be lenient and put up with the annoy- 
ance for the sake of the larger benefits 
of companionship with your children. 


MARITAL CONFLICT 


What is the effect on children of re- 
peated bickering and disagreement be- 
tween parents? 


Children need a feeling of security, 
being wanted, belonging to the family, 
and of having parents on whom they 
can depend. When they are subjected 
to repeated or violent differences be- 
tween their parents they are likely to 
develop a feeling that they are not se- 
cure, that they may lose the support 
they have. 

Bickering, furthermore, passes on to 
children an unfortunate pattern of 
marriage relationships which they may 
later carry into their marriages. Fam- 
ily unhappiness has also contributed 
its share to delinquency of older chil- 
dren and adolescents. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Satied! 


WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A guide for a half-hour of home devotions 


TURNING EVIL INTO. GOOD 


THE Days were long and lonely to the 
boy tending sheep. Sometimes he looked 
out over the ocean and tried to imagine 
that his homeland lay just beyond that 
spot on the ocean horizon. Other times 
the ocean looked very large and grim, 
and his home seemed very far away. For 
Patrick was a slave boy in a strange land. 
He had been captured by some sailors 
and brought to Ireland. 

His life was hard and lonely. But no 
matter how kind people might have been, 
thought Patrick, he could never be happy 
as a slave, and far from home and family. 

Finally he decided that he would not 
stay there any longer. One night he 
slipped away into the friendly darkness 
and set out to seek his home. He managed 
to get to the coast of Ireland and per- 
suaded a ship captain to take him on 
board. 


I HopE Patrick liked animals He had 


spent long years tending sheep. Now the 


ship that was taking him away from Ire- 
land had on board dogs. For traders were 
taking Irish wolf hounds to Europe. 
After many adventures Patrick reached 
his own home, somewhere in England or 
Wales. How happy he was to be with 
his family again. Often he looked to the 
west, where Ireland lay beyond the sea, 
and thought of the cruel years of slavery. 
But as time went on he thought less and 
less of the unkindness of his Irish captors 
and more and more of their need to know 
Christ. For at this time the Irish were 
not Christians. Patrick must have thought 
to himself, “It is true that they were not 
kind to me, but I am a Christian and they 
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are not. Jesus prayed for his enemies on 
the cross. Stephen died with a prayer on 
his lips for those who killed him. No, if 
I am a Christian I cannot feel like an 
enemy of those people. I will love them.” 

At last the call he heard in his heart 
became too strong to go unanswered. 
Although his family begged him to stay 
with them, Patrick decided that he would 
go back to Ireland. This time he would 
go willingly, eager to tell the Irish people 
about Christ. 

He went back and had many adven- 
tures. The Irish admired him for his 
great courage and were won by his great 
love for them. Ireland became a Chris- 
tian country and Patrick became St. Pat- 
rick, the best-loved saint of Ireland. 


ReaD the story of Stephen, who also 
returned good for evil. Acts 7:54-60. 


Since the hymn, Blest are the pure in 
heart (Christian Youth Hymnal, 203). 


Blest are the pure in heart, 

For they shall see their God; 
The secret of the Lord is theirs, 
Their soul is Christ’s abode. 


The Lord who left the sky 

Our life and peace to bring, 
And dwell in lowliness with men, 
Their pattern and their King: 


He to the lowly soul 

Doth still Himself impart, 

And for His dwelling and His throne 
Chooseth the pure in heart. 


Pray that we, too, may be eager to do 
good even though people are not friendly. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . 


. EXPLANATION OF THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS 


THE JEW IS RESPONSIBLE 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 10:4-21 


BLINDED BY THE ILLUSION of establish- 
ing their own righteousness, the Jews had 
committed a serious error. They had not 
recognized that Christ had brought an 
end to the legal period of man’s relation 
to God. Elsewhere Paul taught that Christ 
was the completion of the Law and that 
he was the goal toward which the Old 
Testament moved, but here he shows that 
Christ put an end to the religion of Law. 

Law religion (no article is used, im- 
plying that Paul thinks of all legal re- 
ligion, not merely of the Law of Moses) 
demands more than man can ever do and 
is therefore not a blessing but a curse. 
The way of righteousness does not consist 
in the observance of rules, but in the 
abandonment of self to God’s mercy. 

Legal blessing, he proves from Moses’ 
words (Ley. 18:5), must be conditional 
upon the perfect fulfillment of a code. 
Chapters 1 to 3 have already shown the 
total failure of this attempt, for both Gen- 
tile and Jew. Paul continues by using the 
language, though not invoking the author- 
ity of Deuteronomy 30:11-14. 


Gop’s RIGHTEOUSNESS speaks: Do not 
think that it is either necessary or possible 
to “bring Christ down” from heaven to 
bring salvation. He has aiready come, 
by God’s decision. The Incarnation is a 
divine gift, not a human achievement. 
Nor can man bring about Christ’s Resur- 
rection from “the abyss” of death. Jesus 
is not a dead prophet, but the living Lord. 
Faith is the recognition of God’s con- 
descending and triumphant acts. 

Again in verse 8 Paul, with the sound 
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instinct of an orator, uses words that had 
become proverbial among his people to 
give a familiar tone to his startling teach- 
ing. His purpose becomes clear in his 
following words. Since mouth is men- 
tioned before heart, he speaks of confes- 
sion before faith, though in experience 
the actual order is the reverse. But what- 
ever the order used, both faith in the res- 
urrected Christ and the confession of his 
Lordship are essential. 

Faith is not an intellectual conviction, 
but rather the total response of the inner 
life of man. It must therefore find out- 
ward expression. Faith and confession, 
like righteousness and salvation, are really 
not separate things, but two sides of the 
same reality. 


PAUL usEs Isaiah 28:16 again in verse 
11 to underscore the truth that faith is 
essential for salvation, but he advances 
another step by noting also the Gospel’s 
universality, seen in its “whosoever.” 
Earlier (3:22, 23) he had proved that 
all need the Gospel. Now he argues that 
the Gospel is for all. Since “the same 
Lord” is rich in mercy upon all, there 
can be only one religion for both Jew and 
Gentile. Both are welcomed on the same 
condition of faith. 

It is important to note that Paul’s use 
of his texts implies that just as the Old 
Testament believer adored God, so the 


Christian adores Jesus. Joel 2:32 pro-. 


claims salvation from the judgment of 
“the great and terrible day of the Lord” 
for all who call upon the Lord. Paul 
claims both the title and the power for 
his Saviour. Faith in him is the way to 
life for all men. 

It may be that verse 14 should be 
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closely linked to the preceding. In that 
case its meaning would be: Since the 
Gospel is for all, it should be preached 
to all, including the Gentiles. This would 
divert Paul from his immediate purpose, 
but the thought is one he often advances, 
so the digression is possible. 

It seems better to regard it rather as 
the opening of a new phase of his discus- 
sion. A series of questions, answered by 
Old Testament citations, prove that the 
Jew has no excuse for his unbelief. The 
argument runs: No one can invoke Christ 
unless he believes in him; no one can 
believe in him unless he has heard him; 
no one can hear him unless someone 
preaches to him; no one can preach un- 
less God has sent him (since the Gospel 
is not a human dream but a divine fact). 

In the third of this series the “of whom” 
of the King James Version should be a 
simple “whom,” for Paul identifies Christ 
and his preacher. To hear Christ preached 
is to hear Christ. 

Isaiah 52:7 shows, says Paul, that these 
messengers were sent, have preached, and 
should have been believed. The “glad 
tidings” of Israel’s return from Baby- 
lonian captivity are considered as typical 
of Messianic salvation generally. An- 
other Isaiah passage (53:1) complains 
that the Gospel may be, and in fact is 
preached without finding acceptance. God 
did his part. The opportunity was in- 
deed given, but the Jews failed to take 
advantage of it. 


CHRIST IS THE content of the Good 
News, but unless he is received in faith 
its proclamation is valueless. It is dif- 
ficult to say whether Paul cites Psalm 
19:4 authoritatively or whether again he 
is merely making a statement in familiar 
language (verse 18). The Psalmist’s ref- 
erence, of course, is to God's universal 
self-revelation in nature. Paul uses the 
words to remind his readers that the Gos- 
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pel of Jesus has been preached in every 
center of Jewish life in the Empire. 

The Jew cannot use the excuse that he 
has not heard. Neither can he say, The 
message was indeed preached, but we 
could not understand it and therefore re- 
jected it. Israel—the very name recalls 
the fact of God’s choice and their long 
centuries of preparation—fell, not 
through ignorance but because of self- 
will. Gentile acceptance of this Gospel 
proves this fact. If they could understand 
grace and the nature of God’s righteous- 
ness, the Jew could also. But Israel has 
always been stubborn. 

Knowing the cost of rebuking the un- 
belief of his own people, Paul pays tribute 
to the courage of Isaiah who, long before, 
had spoken out boldly for God's truth. 
Isaiah 65:1 which tells of the unasked 
and unexpected mercy shown apostate 
Jews is, in a free Greek translation, ap- 
plied to unprepared Gentile faith that re- 
bukes the unbelief of God’s chosen peo- 
ple. 


A SECOND WORD of the prophet (Isaiah 
65:2) contrasts the wonderful patience 
of God's grace (just try holding out your 
own arms for five minutes!) with the 
stubborn wilfullness of Israel. The people 
who should have been prepared and eager 
to receive God’s Word proved to be both 
contrary and contradictory. There can be 
no question about it: Israel's fall is Israel’s 
fault. 

Paul has completed his presentation of 
two aspects of the truth; 1) God is sov- 
ereign and so free to reject even his 
chosen people, and 2) his people deserved 
rejection, for Israel has sinned. The cli- 
max of his argument and a certain solving 
of the tension are to be found in Chapter 
11, where we learn that the believing 
remnant of Israel gives hope. God's sov- 
ereign will is able even to use sin to ac- 
complish his purpose. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


We have recently encountered a fellow 
believer whose main anxiety seemed to be 
fear that the Lutheran Church is becom- 
ing dangerously overorganized. He could 
and did cite two or three of our European 
groups that became elaborately complex 
and took refuge in entrusting their meth- 
ods of operation to a few individuals who 
were authorized and expected to deter- 
mine the ‘course pursued by the con- 
stituents of our several synods. 

As for the Roman Catholics, some of 
their most patent heresies began in the as- 
signment of activities to the few that can 
be seen in almost every organization. 
Through them, plans could be most ef- 
fectively and promptly realized. Wisdom 
seemed to justify handing them the jobs 
that time and growth in power and num- 
bers call for. 

The commonest prelude to condensa- 
tion of operations is size and distribution. 
Imagine, for example, the complexity of 
the holy Christian Church in the first 
score of years of its organization. The 
first group numbered, we learn from St. 
Luke in his history of the Acts of the 
Apostles, about 120. They were nearly 
all, perhaps all, Jews, acquainted with 
each other, sincerely convinced of the 
realities of the resurrection of their Lord 
and with connected miracles. 

They were simple folk who concerned 
themselves with “bearing witness” to what 
they had seen and heard either by the 
deeds and words of Jesus or by those who 
had listened to His discourses or talked 
with those who had. Persecutions scat- 
tered the earliest generation of converts 
to the faith, and each man and woman 
was so endowed by the Holy Spirit with 
divine grace that he or she could become 
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the start of a company of believers who 
as a group was the nucleus of a congre- 
gation. 

The rapid multiplication of believers 
in what our historians call the Apostolic 
age was largely resultant from the in- 
fluences generated by divine grace. But 
complementing that which was spiritual, 
were the usual effects of mass momen- 
tum and organization. 


Expectable developments 

Both power and danger are exhibited 
by the developments of the Christian 
church. By power, I mean the enormous 
energy which is generated by the com- 
pany of believers from the first genera- 
tion until now, when the Church numbers 
its adherents by the millions who ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ as their Saviour. 

The relief of suffering and confusion 
which is just now a major objective, with 
practically no exception, has accom- 
plished more than any one’s imagination 
could picture. This is because of organ- 
izations that have put distribution of re- 
lief into contacts that would be impossible 
were it not for the mechanisms by which 
discipleship can go “anywhere on earth” 
where there is need of rendering assist- 
ance and find active agents. 

On the other hand, the dangers inherent 
in huge human associations have made 
themselves apparent. Men seeking power 
and position have not hesitated to seek 
organized influence. Within the Church 
there has always been those whose cor- 
rupted motives led them to misuse the fel- 
lowship found in the Christian Church. 

In some instances there have been pride 
of position and the manifestation of au- 
thority motivated by hypocrisy. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Lamb Inside Lion 
The Reunion of the Church. A Defense of the South India Scheme. By J. E. Lesslie Newbigin. 


Harper. 192 pages. $3. 


Those who were at the World Council Assembly at Amsterdam will remember the 
unction with which the delegates from South India boasted of their high achievement in 
Church union and the pride with which they scolded the Christians of the West for their 
“quarrels.” This book gives further insight into that spirit. 

Most books on Church union deal with theory, but this one deals with fact. It discusses 


the formation of the Church of South India, 
a union which embraces Anglican, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Congregational, and Re- 
formed elements and includes about 
1,100,000 communicants. After a whole gen- 
eration of negotiations the new Church for- 
mally came into existence on Sept. 27, 1947. 
Dr. Newbigin was for many years a mis- 
sionary of the Church of Scotland to India, 
and he is now bishop of Madura and Ram- 
nad in the new Church. 

The book is eager and earnest in spirit. 
It argues clearly and forcefully for Church 
union from the point of view of foreign 
missions. At many points it shows the in- 
tolerance that is so common among the ad- 
vocates of Church union. It regards the va- 
riety of faith and organization among Chris- 


_ tians as “sin.” The denominations are simply 


“quarrels” which “plainly and ostentatiously 
flout the declared will of the Church’s Lord.” 

Bishop Newbigin holds that the holy or- 
der in the Church that was broken by “sin” 
(of denominations) can only be restored by 
what he calls “reunion.” That word assumes 
that somewhere in the golden past there was 
a single organization that embraced all 
Christians. This is an assumption contrary 
to the facts of history. The word “reunion” 
might apply to the Christians of some in- 
dividual countries, such as England; it cer- 
tainly cannot apply to the Christians of 
North America or of Christendom as a 
whole. 

The book has four parts: the first dis- 
cusses the need for Church union (“re- 
union”) and the possible bases for it; the 
second sets forth the theological presup- 
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positions of the Church’s continuity; the 
third describes the terms of agreement in 
the Church of South India; and the last part 
shows the relation of that union to the whole 
ecumenical movement. 

The third part is of most immediate in- 
terest to Lutherans. All four of the essential 
points in the South India scheme have to do 
with. the ministry. And Bishop Newbigin 
makes it very clear that the new Church ac- 
cepts the Anglican view of the ministry. A 
true minister must be ordained by a bishop. 
“While at the time of the union the Church 
will include a large number of ministers who 
have not received episcopal ordination, it is 
agreed that the intention and expectation of 
the uniting churches is that eventually every 
minister exercising a permanent ministry in 
the united Church will be an espiscopally 
ordained minister . . . those parts of the 
Church which have left the historically con- 
tinuous succession now return to it.” 

Dr. Newbigin himself was a Presbyterian, 
a minister of the Church of Scotland, but 
after he wrote this book and after the 
Church of South India was formed, he was 
consecrated a bishop by three bishops of the 
Church of England. Thus he has become a 
member of the Anglican communion. He has 
doubtless repented of his “sin” in being a 
Presbyterian. At any rate, his book, which is 
a defense of the South India scheme, makes 
it abundantly clear that if the much heralded 
union of South India is to be the pattern for 
other unions among Christians, all non- 
Anglican groups, which are now only. “asso- 
ciations” or “clubs,” will reunite with the 
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true Church, which is the Anglican com- 
munion. Here again, the lion and the lamb 
lie down together, but this time, really, the 
lamb inside the lion. 


Gettysburg, Pa. ABDEL Ross WENTZ 


Good Architecture 


The Church Builder. By Elbert M. Conover. 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture. 192 
pages. $2.75. 

Pastors and building committees will cer- 
tainly be better equipped to participate in- 
telligently in the planning and building of a 
church after having read this book. Dr. 
Conover, who is director of the Interde- 
nominational Bureau of Architecture, has 
worked for many years in the capacity of 
consultant with some of the best architects 
in the profession and has acquired a real 
appreciation and understanding of eccle- 
siastical design and propriety. He approaches 
the whole problem of church building from 
the standpoint of worship, education, and 
fellowship giving adequate attention to these 
three essential parts of the church plan. 

Proceeding on the thesis that the aesthetic 
has always been the handmaid of the spir- 
itual, he goes on to discuss the many prac- 
tical aspects of the building program. The 
book contains a wealth of suggestions on 
such matters as site planning and location, 
the choice of materials and mechanical 
equipment, the floor plan and chancel ap- 
pointments, color and ornamentation, the 
problem of acoustics, stained glass and light- 
ing fixtures, together with a chapter on or- 
gans and electronic equipment. 

If one were to say a mildly disparaging 
word about the book it would be on the score 
of its predominant leaning in the direction 
of the traditional styles of architecture. Dr. 
Conover gives very grudging recognition to 
contemporary forms and dismisses them with 
the facile statement that the “contemporary 
is likely to be only temporary.” 

To some readers of this review this fact 
may be the book’s highest recommendation, 
but the suspicion lingers that here is a study 
which is scarcely abreast of the times. To 
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be sure, no one who is vitally interested in 
good church architecture will give his un- 
qualified approval to a modern spirit which 
is striving only after the novel and the freak- 
ish. But it is useless to argue the point that 
the contemporary style is here to stay and 
its impact upon the whole field of eccle- 
siastical art and architecture is inevitable. 
We may as well face this fact, for if we 
are going to guard our churches from the 
danger of blindly accepting what is palpably 
bad in modern trends then we shall do well 
to give it more than a passing glance. 
Millersville, Pa. ELLERSLIE A. LEBO 


Meet a Great Christian 


The Best of John Henry Jowett. Edited by 
Gerald Kennedy. Harper. 167 pages. $2. 
This is a compilation of the best sermons, 
meditations, prayers, Bible studies, and lec- 
tures of a man who preached and wrote to 
comfort and to help people. Most of his 21 
books, written late in the last and early in 
the present century are now out of print. 
These excerpts from them certainly are not 
out of date. They are as rich in help and 
comfort for all sorts and conditions of peo- 
ple in the middle of this'century as they 
were for those who first heard and read them. 
The editor closes his introduction with 
this sentence. “It is always spiritually re- 
freshing to get acquainted with a great Chris- 
tian.” Enough of his writings is given here 
to introduce one to John Henry Jowett, his 
excellent literary style, his love for people, 
his concern over their sin and suffering, and 
his conviction that the Gospel is the answer 
to their need. To become acquainted with 
this great preacher is “refreshing,” indeed. 
But what is more “refreshing,” by these bits 
from Jowett’s pen, the reader becomes better 
acquainted with the compassion of Christ 
and the unsearchable riches of His grace. 
One will not read this book through and 
then be done with it. He will take it up 
again and again, pray its prayers, listen to 
its sermons, and let its messages speak to 
him peace in these threatening times. 
Savannah, Ga. Raymonp D. Woop 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 
BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


FAMILY 

THE STRATTON STORY (MGM). It is the 
thrilling story of a baseball hero—and in 
this case we mean hero, not just a famous 
ball-player. 

Monty Stratton, drawn from the real life 
of the Texas farm boy, became one of the 
most famous pitchers of modern times. Skill- 
fully woven in is the tender romance with 
a girl who not only inspires him to reach 
the top but steadies and helps restore him 
from despondency when he loses a leg (and, 
he thinks, his career) following a hunting 
accident. , 

Of the social, moral and ethical stand- 
ards of “The Stratton Story” we cannot 
speak too highly. It is such a relief to meet 
in the films an unsophisticated, unspoiled 
man—not portrayed as a weakling but as a 
fundamentally strong character who, despite 
obstacles, can take the means at hand and 
the greatness within himself. 

ADVENTURE IN BALTIMORE (RKO). A 
rather charming tale about the daughter 
(Shirley Temple) of an Episcopalian min- 


ister (Robert Young) and the embarrass- 
ment she causes her father by her ebullient 


desire to help people. A well-acted story 
of a parson’s family, with Christian ideals 
of patience, kindliness, humility and under- 
standing clearly set forth. This is an earnest 
effort to portray a Protestant minister as an 
admirable person. 

LitrLeE WoMEN (MGM). A sentimental 
journey through a famous book. The film 
holds to the outline of the original story but 
is overdone to the point of taking away a 
certain heartiness and naturalness inherent 
in the book. Nevertheless, the picture has a 
“Currier and Ives” quality, with neatness of 
design and exactitude of color, which will 
make it entertaining. 

A. CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHuR’S Court (Paramount), Between the 
casual whimsey of “Yankee” Bing Crosby, 
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the broadly funny Sagramore of William 
Bendix and the utterly delightful King 
Arthur of Sir Cedric Hardwicke, this new 
version of Mark Twain’s story fares very 
well. There is enough music to make it 
pleasant; technicolor settings and costumes 
are lavish. ‘ 

ReD STALLION IN THE Rockies (Eagie- 
Lion). Colorado mountains and valleys, in 
beautiful color, provide the background for 
an exciting human drama in which a hand- 
some horse plays a large part. On the debit 
side: the iron-willed grandfather threatening, 
as “punishment,” to send his orphaned 
granddaughter to the “missionary school.” 

Ma AND Pa KetTTLe (Universal-Interna- 
tional). The parents of the large family met 
previously in “The Egg and I” (Percy Kil- 
bride and Marjorie Main) go on their bois- 
terous way, poking fun at “give-away” pro- 
grams and commercial slogan contests. 

BLONDIEe’s Bic DEAL (Columbia). Blondie 
saves the day for Dagwood and his boss and 
wins a big painting contact by outwitting 
some crooks. Standard “Blondie” plot, with 
no dull moments. 

RusTLers (RKO). This fast-paced west- 
ern is concerned with a group of cattle rust- 
lers—whose leader is really a bad sheriff— 
and two cowboys looking for a job. The 
scenery and horses steal the show. 

Rime, RyperR, Rwe (Eagle-Lion). “Red 
Ryder,” “Little Beaver,” and “Buckskin” ride 
on to new exploits to rid ““Devil’s Hole” of a 
bad character. Cinecolor adorns an other- 
wise routine performance. 


ADULT AND YOUTH 
THE BARKLEYS OF BroaDway (MGM). 
This domestic comedy played by a tem- 
peramental but loving couple in musical- 
show setting gently twits the dispositions, 
rivalries and eccentricities of “show people.” 
In good taste. 


THE SECRET GARDEN (MGM). Well- 
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handled screen version of a literary classic 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. Suspense and 
potential tragedy are heavily stressed. 

A Kiss IN THE Dark (Warner). An amus- 
ing comedy, carried chiefly by David Niven 
as a famous pianist made human by a beau- 
tiful young lady (Jane Wyman). The story 
is lively. 

Massacre River (Allied Artists). Story 
of two men in love with the same woman, 
of a woman’s choice, and of a man’s unfaith- 
fullness in the days of Indian warfare in the 
West. The beautiful outdoors and fine 
horsemanship far outweigh acting and plot. 

THE UNDERCOVER MAN (Columbia). Well 
acted and directed, full of suspense, this 
shows that U.S. Treasury men are up against 
tremendous difficulties when freeing a large 
city from the grip of a crime syndicate. 

Hmeout (Republic). A crime story about 
jewel robbers, their pretty girl accomplice 
and a young district attorney with political 
ambitions. Weak and confused both in action 
and in plot. 

Tuisa (Eagle-Lion). Elaborate techni- 
color production showing the development 
of the oil industry in Oklahoma. Beginning 
as partly documentary, with authentic set- 
tings of Tulsa and environs, it loses some of 
its value through melodramatic entangle- 
ments, eliminating what might have been in- 
structional entertainment. Gambling is in- 
dulged in vigorously. 

Mr. BELVEDERE GOES TO COLLEGE (20th 
Century-Fox). Lynn Belvedere,  self-ad- 
mitted genius, gets himself entangled in en- 
trance examinations, “hazing” practices, 
part-time employment in a sorority house, 
and vain efforts to avoid publicity. All leave 
him as unperturbed as ever. A secondary 
plot, involving a love interest between Shir- 
ley Temple and Tom Drake, complicates 
matters and provides mild interest. Story is 
inconsequential but clean. 

DAUGHTER OF THE JUNGLE (Republic). A 
female Tarzan picture. The plot is notably 
poor. Everything impossible happens. 

Outpost IN Morocco (United Artists). 
Apart from some beautiful views of moun- 
tains and deserts, and some thrilling horse- 
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riding sequences, this is just another Foreign 
Legion story. Attempts at romantic interest 
are not convincing. 

Arctic ManuuNr- (Universal-Interna- 
tional). The tragic theme that retribution 
eventually overtakes a criminal is portrayed 
with dramatic impact. There are some doc- 
umentary glimpses into Eskimo life. 


ADULT 

SARABAND (J. Arthur Rank; Eagle-Lion 
release). This has some unpleasant features 
but its somberness is offset by admirable 
historical portrayal. It relates the events and 
circumstances attending the bringing of the 
House of Hanover as the ruling dynasty to 
the throne of England. Requires mature 
evaluation; will be better appreciated by 
audiences with its historical setting. 

BRIDE OF VENGEANCE (Paramount). A 
picture involving the intended murder of the 
husbands of Lucretia Borgia who were re- 
pelling the efforts of her brother Cesare to 
take over their domains. The political as- 
pects of the infamous Borgia family of 16th 
century Italy is presented, but the fact that 
Cesare and Lucretia were the children of 
Pope Alexander VI, and the part played by 
the unmoral influence of the papal court, 
are ignored. Despite authentic and rich set- 
tings and costumes of the Italian Renaissance 
period, there is no true historical significance 
to be attached to the presentation. 

SouTH OF SainT Louis (Warner). An ex- 
citing adventure drama about three cowboy 
friends and partners in a Texas ranch during 
the Civil War. The action is persistently 
rough, the ethics confused; there is a great 
deal of drinking and everything is overdone. 

CHAMPION (United Artists). The story of 
an unmitigated cad who, feeling himself 
buffeted by fate and ill luck, wants to prove 
that he can be famous in spite of it all. A 
violent picture with many brutal fighting 
scenes, much too exciting for any but ma- 
ture audiences, 

MANHANDLED (Paramount). Complicated 
crime mystery wherein everyone is guilty in 
some degree. For a while the police do not: 
seem very bright. An unpleasant if some- 
what exciting story. 
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MIDWEST .... (from page 13) 


Pastor Heinrich Falk of Frankfurt, 
Germany, spoke on behalf of Lutheran 
World Action. He thanked synod for its 
gifts, and said he wished he could give a 
final “thank you” now, but the work of 
LWA will have to continue for several 
more years. 

Pastor W. G. Wise, Lincoln, Nebr., 
Resettlement Director for Nebraska, re- 
ported that over 100 assurances for DPs 
have come from Nebraska. “But we are 
still far behind,” he said. 

Plans were approved for a synod-wide 
campaign for THe LUTHERAN during the 
period of Aug. 1-Nov. 1, to take advan- 
tage of a special synodical rate. 

OFFICERS ELECTED for one year are: 
Pastor Hugo H. F. Welchert, Hooper, 
secretary; Dr. G. K. Wiencke, Auburn, 
treasurer; Dr. E. C. Hansen, Lincoln, 
statistical secretary; Pastor Paul H. G. 
Moessner, Hooper, vice president. Lay- 
men elected to the Executive Board were: 
Mr. C. A. Myrom, Hastings, and Mr. 
Walter Jobman, Gothenburg. The term 
of Lorin J. Wolff as president does not 
_ expire until 1951, 


MINISTERIUM ... . (from page 15) 


ary Society a few days prior to the con- 
vention, was introduced. Mrs. Warren C. 
Heinly, retiring president, said the society 
increased its membership during the tri- 
ennium to 11,936—a gain of 14.4 per 
cent. 

Atlantic City, N. J., was selected as the 
1950 convention site. Delegates from 
New Jersey saw in this invitation a final 
opportunity to be host to the Ministerium. 
In all likelihood the 41 Ministerium 
churches located in New Jersey will be- 
come constituents of a synod of New 
Jersey when that body is organized as the 
33rd synod of the ULCA in June 1950. 
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NORTHWEST .... (from page 17) 

As always, Pastor W. P. Gerberding, 
a member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, stirred the convention with his re- 
port in which he contrasted the sacrifices 
of missionaries, especially in China, with 
the safety and comfort of workers in the 
homeland. 

A memorial service was conducted by 
the Rev. C. A. Almer, Fargo, N. D., for 
the late Rey. F. H. Ihlenfeld who died 
Nov. 28, 1948. 

This reporter asked a number of pas- 
tors and laymen what inspired them the 
most at the convention. Their reply: 
“Hearing the preachers sing, singing the 
Matins again, and the earnestness of the 
synod to co-operate in the program of the 
whole church,” 

Pastor I, R. Kraemer, host pastor, was 
commended for the hospitality of his peo- 
ple during the convention sessions. 


WEST VIRGINIA .... (from page 18) 
mittee is the selection of a plan for placing 
THE LUTHERAN in every’ home in the 
synod. To be superseded by a committee 
of seven on Christian Education and 
Youth Work is the office of Secretary of 
Christian Education. Christian education 
and youth activities will be correlated 
under the new committee. 

Re-elected as synodical officers were 
Dr. George W. Schillinger of Charleston 
as president, the Rev. Arthur L. Mahr of 
Parkersburg as secretary, and Mr. H. L. 
Shelhamer of Morgantown as treasurer. 

The synodical Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety meeting concurrently with the synod 
chose as president, Mrs. Alvin Breuninger, 
Oakland, Md.; as vice president, Mrs. 
Roy J. Meyer, Wheeling; as secretary, 
Mrs. W. Harold Wittman, Fairmont; as 
treasurer, Mrs. C. J. Neuhaus, Hunting- 
ton; and as statistical secretary, Mrs. 
Frank Daugneaux, Clarksburg. 
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CAMPU 


After Two Dozen Years, a Backward Glance 

Class reunions are seldom slam-bang successes! Not that 
Old Grads don’t enjoy seeing each other, comparing waist- 
lines and re-living campus achievements, but The Job, My 
Health or No Available Cash too frequently provides major 


hurdles too high for too many classmates. 


attendance. 

There are exceptions. An 
outstanding one, the Class of 
1925, Philadelphia Seminary. 

Seventeen members of the 
24 who graduated in June 
1925 came back to the Mt. 
Airy campus recently, took 
a collective look at what 24 
years had done to them. 

Time had been kind! All 
were still living, apparently 
in good health. Twenty were 
either pastors in one of nine 
synods, in the army or navy, 
in the ULCA or ALC; four 
had gone into other fields of 
work (newspaper, teaching, 
counseling, industry and in- 


surance). 
Four had Ph.D.s, a dozen 
their masters’ degrees. 


Twelve, at least, had Bach- 
elor of Divinity degrees, two 
D.D.s, an equal number had 
S.T.M.s. 

All were married: eight 
had no children, 16 reported 
offspring totaling 56. 

Present addresses included 
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Result: low 
nine states, the District of 
Columbia, Germany and 
India. 

During the reunion, the 
class stopped reminiscing 
long enough for a photog- 
rapher to register the group 
for posterity (see cut). 

They are, left to right: 
front row—Pastors Willis L. 
Dillman, Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam C. J. Weidt, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; Frank H. 
Miller, Zelienople, Pa.; Dr. 
Russell W. Stine, Allen- 
town, Pa.; (back row)— 
Pastors Walter D. Guss, New 
Stanton, Pa., and Henry 
Voigt, Vineland, N. J.; Carl 
F. Will; Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Pastors George J. Baisler, 
Evans City, Pa., and Carl J. 
Schindler, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
George M. Sowers, Allen- 
town, Pa.; Dr. George Olaf 
Bjerkoe, Beverly, Mass.; 
Missionary Robert S. Oberly, 
Philadelphia; Pastor Harry 


17 Mt.. Airy 
Graduates 
Have 

No Regrets 
After 

24 Years 


Julius Kreider, Ozone Park, 
N. Y.; Chaplain Peter Chris- 
tian Schroeder, Laurel, Md.; 
Carl H. Monsees, Washing- 
ton, D.: C.; and Dr. Morris 


. 8. Greth, Allentown, Pa. 


Lund-Quist Honored 
The Rev. Carl E. Lund- 


Quist, assistant executive di- 
rector of. the National Lu- 
theran Council and execu- 
tive secretary of its Division 
of Public Relations, was one 


DOCTOR LUND-QUIST 


... Pacific degree 
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recipient of the first honor- 
ary degree to be conferred 
by Pacific Lutheran College 
at Parkland, Wash. 

Pastor Lund-Quist was 
awarded a Doctor of Divin- 
ity degree at commencement 
exercises May 29, when the 
college celebrated its 55th 
anniversary, He also deliv- 
ered the baccalaureate ser- 
mon “The Church | Needs 
You.” 

Four other pastors were 
also honored. Doctor of 
Divinity degrees were con- 
ferred on the Rev. Oscar C, 
Hanson, Minneapolis, pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Bible 
Institute; the Rey. Alvin 
Rogness of Mason. City, Ia., 
pastor of ‘Trinity Church; 
and the Rev. Siegfried C. 
Siefkes of Portland, Ore., 
president of the Northwest- 
ern District of the American 
Lutheran Church. The Doc- 
tor of Laws degree was con- 
ferred on the Rev. Philip S. 
Dybvig of Minneapolis, ex- 
ecutive director of the Board 


-of Home Missions and 


Church Extension of the 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. : 


‘Wagnerlans Live Longer 


Wagner College can al- 
most claim this as its slogan: 
“Go to Wagner and live 
longer!” for at the Alumni 
Dinner on June 3 twenty- 
nine men who graduated 
from Wagner College 50 
years ago or more were hon- 
ored, 

The oldest living grad- 
uate was the Rev. H. C, A. 
Meyer of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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Briefly Speaking 


Since the new ULCA mission at Billings, Mont,, 


» was started in a stable, it will be appropriately named 


“Bethlehem Church,” “Housing is so tight here there's 
no kind of public building, storeroom or schoolhouse 
available anywhere on the territory” reported North 
west Synod missionary H, J. Motz-kus, Therefore, the 
old livery barn was secured, gutters cemented over, 
floors painted, art glass paper put in the windows, 
everything overhauled and a new bulletin board put 
up reading “Bethlehem Lutheran Mission,” 


"Kindly Omit Flowers" read the obituary of Pas 
tor M, J. Harder, of Johnsonburg, Mis many friends 
heeded the request; instead, contributed over $500 
to Mrs. Harder, who, in turn, sent the funds to 
Bethesda Home for Children at Meadville, Pa, as 
a memorial to her husband, 


Congregations of the Susquehanna Conference of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod have contributed over 
$300 to the wife and three small children of the late 
Rev, Kenneth Schott, former pastor of Grace Church, 
Sunbury, Pa., who died recently at the age of 32. 


Nearly 100 Penn State Lutherans, under Student 
Pastor Edwerth Korte, assume responsibility for 
monthly deputation 
Western penitentiary, Prisoners make large posters 
announcing in advance the students’ visits, 


programs at Pennsylvania's 


After purchasing a three-dollar campus dance ticket, 
a Wittenberg student looked mournfully at his near 
empty wallet, muttered something about it being “only 
the initial cost.” The ticket seller, trying to help, 
volunteered the information that no corsages would 
be necessary. “I’m talking about a baby-sitter,” cor 
rected the purchaser, 


"It felt like | was hanging on to 50 electric fences 
and couldn't let go" were words of a young Lu 
theran lad of Wolfsville (Md.) in describing being 
struck by lightning while helping to put a power 
lawn mower in the church basement, The 15-year. 
older was thrown Into the basement by the bolt; 
a companion was bowled 20 feet into a board fence, 
Bricks from the church chimney tore holes in the 
tin roof, did not hit either boy. Both were scared; 
neither hurt. 


Brehm 
Fife 


Edel Hoyer 
Freed Horn 


Hutton 
Rhoads 


who graduated in 1886—63 
years ago! And this year’s 
was the 64th annual Com- 
mencement! 

Others who received the 
special “SO Year Alumnus” 
key are Dr. Ernest Bach- 
mann, Philadelphia, and the 
Rev. Ernest Heyd, Rochester 
—Class of 1889; Dr. Lewis 
Happ, Miami, Fla.; the Rev. 
J. A. Weyl, New York; and 
the Rev. Conrad Zarnke, On- 
tario, Canada—1890; the 
Rey. George Drach, Col- 
legeville, Pa., and the Rev. 
Oscar Krauch, Buffalo— 
1892: the Rev. H. C. Erbes, 
Rochester, and the Rev. J. 
C. Krahmer, also of Roch- 
ester—1893; Dr. William 
Betz, Rochester; the Rev. 
Carl Betz, Rochester; the 
Rev. Henry Wahrmann, Al- 
lentown, Pa., and Dr. Fred- 
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eric Sutter, Staten Island— 
1894; the Rev. J. G. F. 
Blaesi, Brooklyn; the Rev. 
Theodore Hoffmeister, Belle- 
fonte, Pa., and Dr. Henry 
Wasmund, Middle Village, 
Long Island—1895; the Rev. 
C. W. Valentine, Brooklyn— 
1896; the Rev. F. A. Baven- 
dam, Jersey City, N. J.; Prof. 
Gottlieb Betz, New York; 
the Rev. Philip Kirchner, 
Poughkeepsie; Prof. Ernst 
Neudoerffer, India; the Rev. 
William Trebert, Rochester 
—1897: Prof. George Hart- 
wig, Fremont, Nebr.; the 
Rey. Theodore  Palleske, 
Staten Island, and Dr. Theo- 
dore Posselt, Sr., Greenport, 
Long Island—1898; the Rev. 
Henry C. Freimuth, Upper 
Montclair, N. J.; the Rev. 
Carl Intemann, Brooklyn; 
and the Rev. Carl Ziegel- 


brier, Cordova, Md.—1899. 

Since this is the beginning 
of a tradition, it was neces- 
sary to catch up with the 
past, but henceforth only 50- 
year alumni will be specially 
recognized. 


Gettysburg Honors Eight 
Four pastors, two college 
presidents,’ an attorney-pro- 
fessor and a superintendent 
of schools were scheduled to 
receive honorary degrees at 
Gettysburg College’s 117th 
annual Commencement Day 
exercises June 6 (see cut). 
On the program for the 
Commencement address was 
Senator Clinton P. Ander- 
son, of New Mexico, former 
secretary of agriculture; Dr. 
Dwight F. Putman, president 
of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, was to deliver the 
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baccalaureate sermon. 

Receiving the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity were: 
Pastors John Frank Fife, 
president of the Maryland 
Synod and pastor of Holy 
Comforter Church, Balti- 
more; Walter Bitner Freed, 
of St. Mark’s Church, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Edward Traill 
Horn, Ill, of Trinity 
Church, Germantown, Pa.; 
and Luke Hamer Rhoads, of 
First Church, Altoona, Pa. 

Dickinson College Pres- 
ident William Wilcox Edel 
and University of Tennessee 
President Cloide Everett 
Brehm, were to receive hon- 
orary degrees of Doctor of 
Laws, as were Philadelphia 
Public School Superintend- 
ent Louis P. Hoyer and 
Dickinson Law School pro- 
fessor and attorney, A. J. 
White Hutton. 


Oberly 
Brown - 
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Muhlenberg Awards Eight Degrees at June Exercises 

Men active in the church, the state, the nation and educa- 
tion were recognized for their professional and personal 
attainments by Muhlenberg College at the annual commence- 


ment exercises June 6. 

Dr. James L. Morrill, 
president of the University 
of Minnesota, was the com- 
mencement speaker, received 
the degree of Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters. Dr. Robert D. 
Hershey, pastor of Holy 
Communion Church, Phila- 
delphia, who preached this 
year’s baccalaureate sermon, 
was given the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 

Doctor of Laws degrees 
were presented to Leslie L. 
Biffle, secretary of the United 
States Senate; Judge Chester 
H. Rhodes, president judge 
of the Superior Court of 
Pennsylvania; and Charles 
Dollard, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation. 


Hodges 
Rhodes 


Hershey 
Dollard 


The Doctor of Divinity 
was also awarded to the Rev. 
Robert S. Oberly, Muhlen- 
berg graduate, class of ’22, 
who has served the United 
Lutheran Church as a mis- 
sionary to Liberia and India. 

Harry Hodges, for many 
years executive secretary of 
the Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief of the 
ULCA, and former execu- 
tive secretary of the Luther 
League of America, received 
an L.H.D. degree. 

The Doctor of Letters de- 
gree was awarded to Francis 
J.. Brown, former professor 
of NYU, now with the 
American Council of Educa- 
tion (see cut). 


Morrill 
Biffle 
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Thiel Graduation 
There were 117 graduates 


at Thiel College Commence- 
ment exercises on the Green- 
ville (Pa.) campus May 30. 
This was the largest grad- 
uating class in the school’s 
history, and was larger in 
numbers than the entire en- 
rollment during 1943-44. 

Commencement speaker 
this year was Dr. Ralph W. 
Loew, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The baccalaureate sermon 
was preached by Missionary 
Superintendent D. L. Houser 
of the Pittsburgh Synod. 

At the annual senior din- 
ner presented by President 
William F. Zimmerman, a 
survey of the graduates dis- 
closed that 30 are married, 
14 have children; five are 

‘anticipating marriage before 
September. Seventy have 


served in the armed forces, 
23 have had relatives attend- 
ing Thiel; 17 already have 
accepted positions; seven are 
transfers from other colleges; 
38 own automobiles. 

The oldest senior was 34 
years; two were tied for 
“youngest” honors at 19. 


New Midland Dean 


Richard L. Moenter, asso- 
ciate professor of mathe- 
matics, will assume the post 
of dean of men at Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebr., 
this fall. 

President W. P. Hierony- 
mus explained that the Rev. 
A. C. Baughman, chaplain 
and present dean, has been 
carrying an overburden of 
work, feels he cannot do 
justice to his work. 

Professor Moenter joined 
the Midland faculty in °47, 


has a B.S. degree from Cap- 
ital University, an M.A. de- 
gree from Ohio State. Last 
year he began work on his 
doctorate at the University 
of Nebraska. 


Wheelchair Degree 

High scholastic achieve- 
ment in the face of physical 
handicaps was rewarded 
May 30 when Miss Jean 
Mehrten was graduated from 
Thiel College,” Greenville, 
Pa. 

Confined to a wheelchair 
for eight years as a result of 
polio, Miss Mehrten has 
been persistent in her deter- 
mination to get a college 
education. She is the first 
student ever to be graduated 
from Thiel with the honor 
of summa cum laude, which 
represents a scholastic rating 
of 3.75 or better. Aside from 
one B grade during her en- 
tire college career, Miss 
Mebrten has an A record. 

She received a bachelor of 
arts degree in the fields of 
English, German and Latin. 
In the near future, she plans 
to enter graduate school to 
prepare for college teaching. 

Miss Mehrten was recently 
selected senior orator at the 
Commencement celebration. 

She is interested in clas- 
sical music and enjoys read- 
ing books written in several 
languages. She was a mem- 
ber of the Gamma Delta 
Sorority, the International 
Relations Club, and the 
Modern Book Club. 

Miss Mehrten is seen con- 
ferring with Prof. E. G. 
Heissenbuttel, chairman of 
the humanities division. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


When Epiphany Church was 
organized May |, present were 
Pastor Franklin A. Swanson, 
Council Vice President R. A. 
Meyer, and ULCA President 
Franklin Clark Fry. 


CALIFORNIA 


HaywarpD—Only two months after the 
first service, 104 charter members were or- 
ganized on May 1 as Epiphany Church of 
Hayward, Calif. This new group was re- 
ceived into the California Synod as part of 
the synod’s Centennial Celebration of ‘St. 
Mark’s Church, San Francisco. 

Present for the organization service was 
the president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, on the 
West Coast for the centennial of Lutheran- 
ism there. 

At the organization banquet the night 
before, a guest was Dr. James P. Beasom, 
president of the California Synod. 

Epiphany is Pastor Franklin A. Swanson’s 
third congregation to be organized. Others 
are Holy Trinity Church, Inglewood (1940), 
and Transfiguration Church, Los Angeles 
(1946). During the war, Pastor Swanson 
served as a chaplain in the navy. 


Rea NOLS 
First DPs Arrive in Illinois Synod 


Carro—The first displaced persons re- 
ceived by the Illinois Synod are a Latvian 
family of four—Mr. and Mrs. Otto Liepens, 
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their two sons, Raymond and Gunnar. Mr. 
and Mrs. Otto Rust, members of Immanuel 
Church, Cairo, have placed the Liepens as 
tenants on their farm near Villa Ridge. 

The Liepens were dispossessed of their 
farm near Riga, Latvia, by the Russians in 
the fali of °44; since then, they’ve lived in a 
DP camp near Munich, Germany. 

A SECOND FAMILY of DPs is reported to 
have been received only recently by the 
Cairo Lutherans. 


A Reunion Service of confirmands of Faith 
Church, St. Louis, on April 24 revealed that 
of the 948 persons confirmed since the 
church's organization 23 years ago, 467 are 
still active in the congregation. In addition 
to the 948 confirmed, 1,594 were received 
into the church by letter and otherwise. 


THE Rev. A. R. FRANZEN was installed as 
pastor of Mizpah Church, St. Louis, March 
27, by the Rev. A. M. Neumann, president 
of Southern Conference, Illinois Synod. 

OveER 9,000 PEOPLE attending the annual 
Easter sunrise service, sponsored by the St. 
Louis Metropolitan Church Federation in 
Forest Park, heard the Rev. Arthur M. Neu- 
mann, pastor of Faith Church, St. Louis, 
preach. The service was broadcast over 
KSD. Pastor Neumann also gave the bene- 
diction at the inaugural services of Joseph 
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Darst as mayor of St. Louis and Milton Car- 
penter as comptroller, April 19. 

HIGHER COMMUNIONS, accessions, and at- 
tendances during Holy Week and Easter 
were reported by a number of congregations. 
Communion was administered to 705 per- 
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sons in Faith Church, St. Louis, during Holy 
Week. St. Paul’s Church, Metropolis, had 
its largest Lenten and Easter services this 
year, with 13 accessions, five adult baptisms, 
and five infant baptisms. Mt. Moriah Church, 
Anna, had 24 accessions, including six adult 
baptisms and nine infant baptisms. 

A FILM PROJECTOR is being purchased by 
the Church School of St. Paul’s Church, 
Metropolis. 

SPRING MEETINGS of auxiliary organiza- 
tions were held as follows: Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of Southern Conference at 
Unity Church, St. Louis, April 22, Mrs. 
Tressler Bolton was elected president; South- 
ern District Luther League spring rally April 
24 at St. James’ Church, Olney; Southern 
District Brotherhood May 9 at St. Luke’s 
Church, Campbell Hill. 

' WILLIAM H. SWARBRICK 


MARYLAND 
Inner Mission Society Expanding 


BaLTiMore—tThe Inner Mission Society of 
Baltimore is expanding its ministry into un- 
touched portions of the state. The newly 
appointed advisory committee has organized 
as follows: : 

Chairman, Edward P. Heinze; secretary, 
the Rev. Morris Zumbrun. Members are: 
Pastors W. Edward Austin, Francis Bell, 
Donald Brake, Charles Corbett, T. Painter 
Hanson, Walter Lindemuth, Raymond Mil- 
ler, Herbert Payne, Frederick Seibel, Wil- 
liam Slates, Glenn L. Stahl, Donald Stone-. 
sifer, Harold Stoudt, and Paul Weidley; and 
George Yost and William Parrott, Baltimore 
laymen. 

A Lutheran Youth Camp for boys and girls 
between 12 and 16 will be held at Jolly 
Acres Aug. 21-27. Capacity is 60; all youth 
are invited. 

The Washington-Baltimore LSA had its 
spring ashram at Jolly Acres May 7-8, with 
Dr. Lawrence Folkemer Bible study leader. 

Dr. CHarLes G. Empire resigned from Lu- 
ther Memorial Church to retire from the 
active ministry April 30. In recognition of 
20 years of service with the congregation, 
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which he organized 20 years ago, members 
presented an appreciation purse of $500. 

The Rev. Roger M. Singer, returned mis- 
sionary to China, accepted a call to Luther 
Memorial Church May 1, was installed by 
President of Synod Dr. J. Frank Fife May 
15. Secretary of Synod John C. Stuff and 
Dr. Charles G. Empie assisted. 

DEDICATION of memorials and gifts to 
Third Church, Baltimore, was held May 8. 
Guest ministers assisting the pastor were 
President Fife and Dr. James Oosterling, 
Superintendent of Institutional Missions. 

Among gifts and memorials were an altar, 
reredos, candelabra, altar vases, set of white 
paraments, fair linen and pulpit Bible. 

The reredos has as a center panel a life 
size painting of Christ. On the Master’s 
right the disciple, John, is kneeling on one 
knee and to His left Peter is kneeling on 
both knees. These paintings were made by 
Mary Sturmer Jones, wife of Art Director 
Edmund Jones of the ULPH. 

FIVE CONGREGATIONS in Govans joined in 
an interdenominational religious survey 
project in new housing areas under the 
chairmanship of Pastor J. Frank Fife, of 
Holy Comforter Church. Some 5,000 calls 
were made by 300 visitors May 1. More than 
150 prospective Lutheran families were 
reported for Holy Comforter Church. 


Friedens Church, recently received into 
the Maryland Synod from the Evangelical 
and Reformed Synod, observed its 50th an- 
niversary of organization at special services 
May 22. 


St. John’s Church rededicated the ren- 
ovated church school chapel, classrooms, 
pastor’s study and sacristy May 8. The ren- 
ovations and improvements cost more than 
$4,500. 

UNDER DIRECTION of the Synodical Mis- 
sions Committee, a survey has been com- 
pleted in the Greenland Beach Community, 
south of Curtis Bay. Application has been 
made by a newly organized congregation for 
reception into the Maryland Synod. 

ASCENSION CHURCH raised $32,305 in cash 
and pledges during the Lent and Easter sea- 
son. These gifts will supplement the congre- 
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gation’s building fund and make $78,000 
available for their new church in Wiltondale. 
Plans for a $150,000 building program have 
been approved. Construction will begin this 
summer. 

EpipHANY CHURCH rededicated a renovated 
chancel May 15 as a memorial to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Frank. Since February, Epiph- 
any has been using a 9:00 aA. M. unified 
church and church school program, which 
includes intermediates, young people and 
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adults and is followed by a 45-minute class 
period. Two school periods with two staffs 
of teachers are operated each Sunday morn- 
ing for ages nursery through junior. The 
unified early service of worship in addition 
to the regular 10:45 morning service has 
resulted in an increase of 100 worshipers 
each Sunday. 

The Rev. James Singer has resigned as 
assistant pastor of Luther Place Memorial 
Church, Washington, to accept a call to 
Christ Second Church, Altoona, effective 
July 1. 

Zion Church, Washington, has taken ac- 
tion to relocate in the New Hampshire Ave- 
nue Extended area. The congregation has 
$60,000 on hand. 

The architectural plans for St. Andrew’s 
new church, Capitol Heights, have been ap- 
proved. Construction will begin this summer. 

LLOYD M. KELLER 
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Golden Anniversary 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Seminarians to Supply and Survey 


PirTtsBURGH—The synodical Board of 
American Missions has engaged eight semi- 
nary students from June to September. Each 
will receive an assignment, either to supply 
a vacant mission parish or start and develop 
a new field or do survey work. 


Two new buildings are to be dedicated 
June 26. One is Immanuel Mission, Erie, the 
other Faith Mission, Oklahoma Borough. 
Ground-breaking is scheduled for St. John's, 
Dravosburg, on June 19. 

At First CuHurcH, Ashtabula, Ohio, a 
ground-breaking service on June 5 meant 
that a 41-year dream was coming to re- 
alization at last. Organized in 1908, the 
congregation had secured an old brick house 
and used that through the years. In 1943 it 
appeared even that was more than necessary, 
as the 53 communing members were dis- 
couraged and ready to disband. But they 
then rallied under the leadership of Pastor 
Paul Ruff. Communing membership is 125. 

THE LARGEST BUILDING PROJECT in the 
synod is at Holy Trinity Church, Greenville. 
The congregation has accepted the plans of 
Architect A. N. Steinmark for a stone church 
to seat over 400 in the nave, and some in 
the balcony. This will replace the present 
brick building. A campaign for funds to be 
added to the $66,000 already on hand has 
provided $45,000 in cash and subscriptions. 

A goal of "Fifty New Members on Palm 
Sunday" was reached at First Church, New 
Kensington. This did not include the con- 
firmation class, received on Pentecost. 

A BANQUET attended by 155 men marked 
the 25th anniversary of the Brotherhood of 
Bethany Church, Braddock. Speaker was 
Dr. J. P. Harman. 

ALL THE CONFERENCES shared the same 
speakers at the various spring conventions 
of the Women’s Missionary Society, among 
them Miss Frances Dysinger, WMS Promo- 
tional Secretary. 

THE LUTHERAN SERVICE SociETy of West- 
ern Pennsylvania sponsored three institutes 
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recently, two for pastors and one for lay 
workers. There was a study of the Church’s 
responsibility, opportunity and methods in 
ministering to souls at the County Homes 
and in hospitals of the district. 

THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY of Pastor D. B. 
Bravin’s ministry at Christ Mission to the 
Jews, Pittsburgh, was recognized May 8, at 
St. John’s (ALC) Church. Dr. G. Arthur 
Fry, president of the Board of Directors, 
paid tribute to the long, faithful and fruitful 
services Pastor Bravin has been giving, then 
presented to him a purse of money. 

THE SYNOD’S NEWEST mission field, the 
Upper St. Clair project near Mt. Lebanon, 
is moving ahead under the leadership of 
Pastor N. E. Kieffer. A large colonial 
church is under construction, the- basement 
to be ready for occupancy by June 15. This 
group now meets in a hall, hopes to be 
organized by fall. 

GEORGE E. LITTLE 


Harkins to Head Lewistown District 


WILLIAMSPORT—New officers of the Lew- 
istown District of the Susquehanna Confer- 
ence, elected at the April 25 meeting in Im- 
manuel Church, Thompsontown, are: Dr. 
John. F. Harkins, State College, president; 

the Rev. James S. Shannon, Millheim, vice 
president; the Rev. Donald G. Raup, Boals- 
burg, secretary; Mack Ricker, Salona, treas. 

Nominees to the 1950 convention of the 
ULCA were also elected. Pastors John Har- 
kins and James Shannon are the clerical 
delegates, with Pastors E. |. Stahl, Burnham, 
and E. E. Korte, State College, as alternates. 
Messrs. Lloyd Showers, Mifflintown, and Paul 
Fetterolf, Lewistown, are the lay delegates, 
with Col. Edward Holman, New Bloomfield, 
and Mr. Mack Ricker, Salona, as alternates. 

THE MEETING of the Sunbury District of 
the Conference was held in Grace Church, 
Mt. Carmel, recently. Pastor Harold Ahalt, 
Watsontown, was elected president; Pastor 
Edgar Ziegler, Bloomsburg, vice president; 
Pastor Myles Smeltz, Pottsgrove, secretary; 
E. E. Phillips, Shamokin, treasurer. Devo- 
tional services were conducted by Pastors 
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N. L. Bortner, Millville, and Roy Gutshall, 
Espy.- Speakers included Pastors F. E. 
Myers, Milton; E. R. Shaheen, South Wil- 
liamsport; Harold Ahalt, Watsontown; and 
Mr. Luther Redcay, Selinsgrove. 

PENN STATE’S CAMPUS is being used fre- 
quently for state-wide religious gatherings. 
The eleventh annual conference for Town 
and Country Pastors will meet there June 13- 
17. Lutheran pastors have usually had the 
largest delegation at this conference which 
draws 200 pastors and rural church leaders 
each year. The second annual Pennsylvania 
Audio-Visual Aids Institute will meet on the 
campus June 20-23, sponsored by the Penn 
State Council of Christian Education, the 
American Association for Jewish Education, 
and the General Extension Service. 

May was THE MONTH for district Wom- 
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en’s Missionary Society conventions. North 
Branch District met in Bethany Church, 
Montoursville, and the Juniata District met 
in Zion Church, Blain. The Rev. Malcolm 
D. Shutters, missionary from China, was 
the speaker at these conventions. 

THIRTEEN BOYS AND Girts from Tressler 
Orphans’ Home, Loysville, attended the 
Perry County School of Religious Training 
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held at New Bloomfield. All received cer- 
tificates indicating they had satisfactorily 
completed this work in leadership education. 


Dr. M. R. Hamsher, first president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, has accepted a 
call to Trinity Church, McAlisterville, in the 
Susquehanna Conference, effective June 15. 
Dr. Hamsher served as synod president for 
10 years, relinquishing the office last August. 


FIFTH ANNUAL Pennsylvania School for 
Alcohol Studies will be held on the campus 
of Juniata College, Huntingdon, June 27 to 
July 1. One of the leaders in the division 
dealing with Church School Workers will be 
the Rev. Celo Leitzel, member of St. John’s 
Church, Richfield, and presently instructor 
in Christian Education at the Philadelphia 
Seminary. 

ROBERT R. CLARK 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
1950 Evangelism Emphasis Planned 


EVANGELISM will receive special empha- 
sis between Easter and Pentecost 1950. A 
committee met with the Rev. Royal E. 
Lesher, Director of Evangelism of the ULCA 
Board of Social Missions on. May 6 to dis- 
cuss plans for the synodwide visitation evan- 
gelism program. 

At a special service at St. James’ Church, 
Summit, April 17 the cornerstone laying and 
rededication of the church was conducted. 
Synod President Karl W. Kinard spoke. The 
Rev. J. Milton Frick, president of the West- 
ern Conference, and Student A. D. Owens 
participated. The congregation recently 
completed a new parsonage. 

Otp EBENEZER CHURCH, Columbia, has 
been completely remodeled and renovated 
and is now designated “Friendship Hall.” It 
will be used for social and recreational pur- 
poses, for the use of visual aids, and Sunday 
school. It was rededicated April 24. The 
Rey. Vernon F. Frazier, assistant pastor, 
gave a history of the building; Governor J. 
Strom Thurmond and President Kinard 
spoke briefly. | 

THE Rev. J. RussELL Boccs was installed 
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© 


as pastor of Cedar Grove Church, Leesville, 
April 24, by the president of synod. 

Dr. Karl W. Kinard, president of the synod, 
was official representative at the recent 
meeting of the Texas Synod, which was held 
in Houston. 

THE REY. VERNON F. FRAZIER, assistant 
pastor at Ebenezer -Church, Columbia, has 
resigned to accept the call to St. Stephen’s 
Church, Lexington. 

' LEADERSHIP AND ENLISTMENT were given 
special thought recently, The synodical com- 
mittee on Parish Education, in co-operation 
with the ULCA Parish and Church School 
Board, arranged meetings in 13 centers for 
Sunday school officers, teachers, assistants, 


’ prospective teachers, church councilmen, and 


others. Participants included: Dr. Erwin S. 
Spees of the Parish and Church School 
Board, and the Rev. Vernon F. Frazier. 


Southern Seminary students from the synod 
who graduated in May and have accepted 
calls include: Harold Park, who will work 
under the synodical Home Mission Board in 
developing a new field in Columbia; Albert 
D. Owens will go to St. James’ Church, Sum- 
mit; G. B. Corley will serve the Ehrhardt 
Parish, Ehrhardt; Wade Hook goes to Grace 
Church, Hendersonville, N. C. 


REDEEMER CHURCH, Newberry, has re- 


» cently joined the ranks of congregations con- 


tributing to the support of a foreign mission- 
ary, supporting the Rev. Harold Deal in 
Japan. Other congregations doing similar 
work include: St. Andrew’s Church, Charles- 
ton, and St. Paul’s Church, Columbia. 

THE Rev. LeRoy E. BLACKWELDER was 
installed as General Superintendent of the 
Lowman Home May 10. The address was 
delivered by Dr. W. H. Greever, who led in 
founding this institution, and who served as 
the first president of the Board of Directors 
for more than 20 years. 

THE INTERIOR of Trinity Church, Green- 
ville, Dr. Edgar Z. Pence pastor, has been 
extensively redecorated. 

A SERVICE for the laying of the corner- 
stone of St. Luke’s Church (Schnibben 
Memorial), Florence, was held May 8. The 
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Rev. Raymond D. Wood, of Savannah, Ga., 
a former pastor, spoke. The building will 
cost approximately $100,000, half of this 
amount being contributed by Mr. and Mrs. 
M. F. Schnibben of Florence, as a memorial 
to their only son killed in World War II. 
The Rev. Enoch D. Stockman is the pastor. 
THE NEW $15,000 parsonage for Mt. 
Tabor-Mt. Pilgrim parish was dedicated in 
April. Pastor Emory Heidt and President — 
Kinard participated. 
WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


LLOYD A tPOPTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
24th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Pri- 
vate Lake. Balanced program of 
sports and creative activity. Ex- 
perienced Counselors. Physician. 
Lutheran Services. 4 Weeks $130— 
8 Weeks $250. N. Y. Office, Room 
1274, 11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER STe, 
TROY, N. Y. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$35° to $@°° 


$5.50 to $8.50 Double 


‘5 Minutes to Times Square 


va “ A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


14 East 28 St. 
New Yorw 16,N.Y. 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 
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What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of | 


the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (College 


Concentrates training in the first two 


years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


The Peak of Pleasure 
PARADISE FALLS 


OPEN MAY 27 — SEPTEMBER 10 


e A vacation paradise for the family amid 
the beauties of nature. Congenial, Chris- 
tan environment for relaxation and recre- 
ation. Delicious food. Swimming, boating, 
fishing and delightful hike excursions to 
cool, refreshing falls. Planned recreation 
for all ages including games, musicals, 
lectures, strawrides, dancing. Inspiring 
Sunday Church services. In the heart of 
the Poconos, 10 miles north of Stroudsburg, 
on Route 90. Write today for rates, reser- 
vations. 


ALFRED T. MORRILL, Mgr. 
PARADISE FALLS 


Lutheran Association 
PARADISE FALLS, MONROE COUNTY, PA. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 

MILLER, JAMES B. From Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, student. To Wolf's Cross Roads Parish, 
Pa. RD I, Sunbury. 

SCHUPP, J. DONALD. From Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, student. To St. Paul's Church, Mt. Holly, 
N. J. Marne Highway, R.D. 2. 

SCHWALM, JOHN W.. From Philadelphia 
Seminary, student. To Audenried-Beaver Mea- 
dows Parish, Pa. Audenried. 

WALTER, PAUL F. From Philadelphia Seminary, 
student. To St. Peter's Church, Pittston, Pa. 
100 Rock St. 

WEIN, LOUIS E. From St. Paul's Church, Scran- 
ton, and Trinity Church, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Retirement. General Delivery, Millville, N. J. 


ULC CALENDAR 


JUNE 

12-15. Western Canada Synod. Lutheran Semi- 
nary, Saskatoon, Sask. 

13-15. Florida Synod. First Church, West Palm 
Beach. 

13-15. WMS Convention. Florida Synod. First 
United Church, West Palm Beach. 

13-16. New York Synod. Holy Trinity Church, 


Buffalo. 
14. Brotherhood Convention. Florida Synod. 
First United Church, West Palm Beach. 


14-16. Wartburg Synod. St. Paul's Church, 
Haysville, Ind. 

14-16. Midwest Regional Conference on Par- 
ish Education. Maywood, Ill. 

14-17. Canada Synod. St. Paul's Church, Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

15-16. Women's Guild Convention. Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, O. 

23-26. Nova Scotia Synod. Grace Church, 
First South, N. S. 

24-28. Icelandic Synod. Ardal Church, Arborg, 
Manitoba. 

27- |. Institute on World Order. Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, N. Y. 

JULY 

12-14. Mississippi Synod. St. John's Church, 


Louisville, Ky. 
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WHITE for the 
BRIDE 


COMMON SERVICE 
BOOK 


Small Word Edition 


Bound in pure white imitation 
3 - leather, washable, stamped in 
\ gold on the front and back- 
NA\ bone, this edition of the 
Common Service Book is one 

yee the bride will carry with 

pride. Gold edges, white headbands and markers, enhance 
the appearance of this lovely book. Page size 3%8 x 5 inches, J 
1% inches in thickness. Price $3.25 (UB515) 


The Ideal BRIDE'S BIBLE 


A perfect companion for bridal gown and veil. Bound in 
snow-white slipper satin with padded cover. Includes wed- 
ding certificate. Gold over red edges, cover stamped in 
genuine gold, 2 silk markers, headbands. Special gift box 
with hinged lid and satin lining. Page size 3 11/16 x 5% 
inches. Price $10.00 (BD557) 


Sian wb. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS COLUMBIA 8, S. C. 
1228 Spruce Street 860 N. Wabash Avenue 1617 Sumter Street 
LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 

$103 W. Sixth Street 610 Smithfield Street ; 17 W. Franklin Street 
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In CONCLUSION .. 


YOU HAVE TO READ the newspaper to 
find out who died yesterday, and what 
happened to the Cleveland Indians or 
Li'l Abner. But why should you read 
your church paper? 

We’ve been getting some answers to 
that question during the last month. At 
the Ohio Synod convention, for example, 
pastors told what has happened since 
every family in certain congregations has 
been receiving THE LUTHERAN. “Church 
attendance increased,” said Dr. Henry C. 
Roehner. Steady supply of information 
about Lutheran World Action and other 
church projects has helped a lot in reach- 
ing financial quotas, said Pastor C. A. 
Hackenberg. 

“People who read THE LUTHERAN in 
our congregation are really getting awake 
to the facts of life in the entire United 
Lutheran Church and world Lutheran- 
ism,” said Dr. Carl Satre. His congrega- 
tion in Toledo paid out of the church 
treasury for 630 subscriptions so every 
home in the parish would get the paper 
each week. 

Pastor M. B. Goldner gave THE Lvu- 
THERAN credit for inspiring his congrega- 
tion to find homes for three DP families. 

In the past year the Ohio Synod got 
7,535 new subscriptions for THE Lu- 
THERAN. Some of the other synods have 
also become convinced that their people 
will benefit greatly in their church life if 
they get the church paper regularly. Six- 
teen of the 32 ULC synods have voted at 
their conventions this spring to try to get 
THE LUTHERAN into the homes of all 
their members. 


THIs IS PART of a special effort that 
began at the ULC convention last Octo- 
ber. The convention voted that “the ULC 
make the promotion of the circulation of 


THE LUTHERAN to reach every home a 
major objective” in 1949-50 and that it 
“ask and urge co-operation toward attain- 
ing this objective on the part of each 
synod, board, and auxiliary of the Church 
by every means at its disposal.” 

This is the first time our church has 
ever made an all-out effort to see what 
increased circulation of the church paper 
can do in strengthening church life. Some 
congregations and synods will probably 
go along in the usual routine way, and let 
a few of their people subscribe for THE 
LUTHERAN if they feel the urge. But by 
this time next year fully half of the con- 
gregations and synods will have made a 
fresh and vigorous effort to get the paper 
into a majority of the homes of their 
people. Some will pay for the subserip- 
tions from the current expense fund of the 
congregation, on the theory that it is a 
good investment and will bring returns. 


It’s AN ODD FACT that many of the big 
denominations have made so little effort 
to use the printed word to help them in 
their work. They let the Seventh Day 
Adventists or Jehovah’s Witnesses get ‘all 
the advantages of spreading around their 
publications. 

We have figures to show that the peo- 
ple who get THe LUTHERAN usually read 
it faithfully. They learn much from it 
about Christian living and about the work 
of the churches everywhere. They be- 
come better informed and more loyal 
members of the church. 

What would happen if as many as one- 
third of the families in ULC churches got 
THE LUTHERAN every week? Maybe we'll 
know next year. At present only about 
one-tenth of the families get the paper, 
so we have a long way to travel. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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PE asics 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD PHOTO 


W hen you plan in your early years for the GREAT DAYS AHEAD. 
The Lutheran Mutual way gives you the assurance of having a definite 
income for life and the means to enjoy later years in travel, recreation 
or a hobby for which you previously had no time. 


Security doesn’t just happen — it must be planned — and there is just 
one plan that insures success in attaining your final goal — that plan 
is life insurance. A Lutheran Mutual Annuity Endowment Policy will 
provide a fixed income at age 55, 60 or 645. 


Ask your local representative for details or mail this ad- 
vertisement with your name and address for complete in- 
formation and a FREE copy of our new folder “A New Z 
World to Enjoy.” Don’t delay — do it TODAY. 


Lutheran Mutual < p 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
; HOME OFFICE e WAVERLY, IOWA 


OLD LINE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 9/7 
me se RS 4 


Carthage College Concert Choir, Director, E. Hanke. 
Carthage also has the Chapel Choir, ““The Singers,” 
Trinity Choir, oratorio groups, SAI musical groups, 
concert band, symphony orchestra—a strong music 
department with 7 full-time music professors. 


LAHT HAGE 
CULL EGE 
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A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


In studentbody—67% Lutheran 
In faculty—75% Lutheran 
In spiritual and educational purpose—100% Lutheran 


In control and direction—100% Lutheran 


(Owned and controlled by 4 ULCA synods: Illinois, lowa, Wartburg, Northwest) 


ERLAND NELSOD We u 


Write for scholarship open to qualified ULCA students 


Opening date, September 6, 1949 
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